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LOOKING INTO THE GRATE. 


BY MES. Cc. V. DIX. 


Ir was winter. 


I had made a roaring fire in ; far within had taken the form of three little 
the grate, and taken no little pleasure in doing § ‘ children as though at play on the floor. 


How 


so; for it was cold without, and I knew how the SI painted them up, in my fancy, with merry 


evening guests would rub their hands over it, 
and pronounce it ‘a glorious fire.” 


One of them, I knew, always liked to see the : 


coals piled high; so, with the aid of the tongs, $ 
I contrived to make it just one coal higher, and } 
that last coal must have contained a most un- 
usual quantity of oxygen, for I was warmer, 
and felt my face glow even as I placed it there. 
I always had a passion for looking into the 
grate. I love to see the little blue flames strug- 
gling upward, and to trace out figures between 
the bars, down in the heart of the fire. Sol; 
wheeled one end of the sofa round on to the} ; 
rug, and, throwing myself down upon it, leaned } 
back, and began to watch a little, old man, with § i 
a huge pack on his back, that seemed, with the} 3 
assistance of his staff, to be climbing up a steep ; 
hill just above the second bar. I could not help } 
saying to myself, or to my image rather, “Old § $ 
man, what seek you?” and the wind whistled : 
through the chimney, and I heard the old man 3 
say, ‘‘Fame, fame, yonder is the dome of the § 
‘Temple of Fame.’ Eighty years have I digged : 
for gold, and here is my fortune,” shrugging his § 
shoulders till the huge pack trembled. “’Tis $ 
too big to go into my grave, they tell me, but 3 


it has grown to my back—I love it—ah! yes, I 3 


love it—they shall not tear it off—no, I will $ 
climb this hill, and at the sacred shrine in yon- § : 
der temple I will offer it, that they may enr oll } 
my name on the great book. Then shall I live, § 
live like other gods, and posterity shall know § 
me.”’ 3 
A door shut, a coal fell from the grate, and : 
the old man was no more. But oh! what a} 
bright spot he left between the grate bars. I$ 
eovered my eyes for a minute, and, when I$ 
looked again, the bright, almost white coals ; 
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’ blue eyes, and dangling light curls! 


I bent forward to look at it; still it was the 
same. Then I threw my head back again, and 
closed my eyes to see if I had it on the walls of 
{my memory. It was there: hanging, too, in 
just the right place. Now I never could enter 
my gallery without seeing it. ‘What a pretty 
picture!” I exclaimed, aloud. 

I loved pictures, and I loved to try to paint 
them—but oh! how my clumsy pencil and brush 
always mocked my ideals. Once more though 
I was ready totry. ‘If that old landscape is 
ever completed,” I thought, this scene shall be 
copied on canvas. ‘Three little children at 
, play on the floor.” Every one will think it 
beautiful if I can only paint it asI secit. I 
wonder if any one will like it better that it is 
all my own design? Still the same, but it must 
soon vanish, thought I, like my old man; so I 
will make my last study. While I was making 
that study, two heavy hands were laid upon my 
head. 

I felt them, I knew they were there—yes, and 
I knew whose hands they were, but it did not 
startle me. I must have been more excited 
with my picture than I was aware of. 

Then Arthur had closed that door, the jar of 
which had annihilated my old man, and thus 
revealed my prettier picture. But I did not 
‘ think of that. It did not once occur to me how, 
‘or when he had entered. He was there—his 
hands were cooling my heated head, and I was 
3 quietly, but perfectly happy. 

“What are you doing?” said he, at length, 
for I had neither moved nor spoken. 

‘‘Looking into the grate.” 

‘Was it in the grate that you saw that pretty 
picture that I heard you speaking of just now?” 
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LOOKING INTO THE GRATE. 

** Did you hear me outa ing of it?” “Yes, Arthur, pam as I was But ere I 

“Yes, tell me all about it, won’t you?” ‘could finish, I was clasped to my old resting- 

“Not now,” said I, flushing with delight as { place. I forgave its father, though he had 
I thought of the picture I would show him some $ awakened my babe. 
day. $ ‘Do you ever find in our grate such ‘pretty 

‘‘T will await your time,” haanswered, as he ; pictures’ as the one you were looking at that 
came round and sat down beside me, close be- & night?” 
side me. He smoothed the hair down upon my: ‘Never, Arthur, I always see the old one.” 
forehead as he talked so kindly, so brotherly. The resolution that had kept my pet secret 
He laid his hand upon my shoulder, then drew ; from him all those years was broken, though it 
me nearer to him. He called me “sister.” That } was upon the very eve of his birthday; the time 
was a pet name he had recently given me, how 380 joyfully looked forward to ever since baby’s 
T loved it! It never had seemed so richly good 3 birth. 
to me as it did now, with my head resting upon; I believe I have never broken one resolution 
his shoulder, and his arm thrown so brotherly } that I made on that night—the night of our en- 
around me. Yet now it was that he told.me I gagement. I finished the old landscape, sketched 
could be his sister no more. He knew, he saw}my grate picture, and commenced my work. 
that it did not grieve me, but he could not know } How I toiled on that picture, thinking to have 
with what ‘‘a feeling of shelter and infinite rest” }it completed for Arthur’s wedding gift! He 
I hid upon his bosom, when he had kissed me, $ never knew it, but I really believe that I left 
and called me by a dearer name. ; my work reluctantly sometimes even at his call. 

I was twenty years old. Ten years before } Well I remember, Arthur’s asking me, one sum- 
my good father had finished earth’s lesson, and } mer evening, what made me so unusually happy, 
left us for that city that hath no grave-yards. {and my telling him that he should know some 

How strangely Arthur’s face against mine 3 day. Ah! had I not a right to be happy? That 
reminded me of him! Yes, father, your little } day I had finished one of my group, and its little 
Ellen thought of you that night, for bearded ; face had smiled upon me. But when morning 
lips had never pressed hers since the day you} came it did not suit me, and I spent the whole 


embarked upon that fated ship. $ day in undoing the work of a month. 
s 


Another story will tell why I have told this. $ Not long after our marriage, business called 
Everything, needful to health and comfort in $my husband away for several weeks. Perhaps 
a nursery, surrounds a mother, who, with her : I bore that first separation better than he, for 
sleeping babe in her arms, sits “looking into } ; my whole time was devoted to my group. Still 
the grate.” A noble browed boy, and beautiful } their faces were not true to my mind’s picture, 
girl are at play on the floor beside her. So} and again my work was destroyed. 
near of an age are they, that now, in their little’ One day, soon after baby was born, as Jimmie 
white night-gowns, you might take them for ‘and Nellie were playirg with me, I saw that 
twins. We’ll see what they are doing, for their } their faces were beautiful, and a new idea seized 
mother does not. Ah! Jimmie has declared his me. I made another resolve. My picture should 
superiority in years, and is endeavoring to de- ‘be finished and given to Arthur on his next 
monstrate it to Nellie, by comparing his tiny} birthday. It was done. It had been framed, 
boot with her tinier shoe. and hung in the parlor on the very night of 
Were their mother not lost in the grate, she ; which I have spoken, when my husband’s hands 
could interpret all their prattle: all we can un- § upon my head aroused me from looking into the 
derstand is, ‘See, I am so much older ee ee birthday eve. 
you are.” $ I could not wait till morning. Baby could 
The door opens, and one, whom both nature ’ just sit alone. I put her down between her 
and culture have given ‘the grand old name of } brother and sister, and they laughed merrily to 
gentleman,” enters. The ehildren have not } see her clinch the toys they gave her in her 
heard him, and no one knows he is there, till, little, fat fists, and then throw them away. 
going behind his wife’s chair, he places his } ‘‘Arthur,” said I, and I am sure I never spoke 
hands upon her head. so proudly, ‘‘which is the prettiest?’ He kissed 
I felt them—I knew they were there—but it } them all, and would not say. I doubt if he 
did not startle me, for I knew they were my }could. Then I took him away, and asked him 
husband’s hands, and, reader, you know they } to go down to the parlor with me. He fol- 
were Arthur’s, } lowed, regarding my excited manner with no 
‘Looking into the grate?” said he. little curiosity. 


s 
Ss 
s 
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“‘Now, dear Ellen, what is it?” said he, after » wound his arms about me and we wept together. 

he had lighted both chandeliers at my request. § We had no griefs in those days: but some times 
“Only a birthday gift,” I tried to say, very 3 our cup of joy would run over. 

calmly. ‘Come and let me see if you recog- He had ‘awaited my time.” Then it was 

nize it.” that he knew what I had seen when “looking 
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One start of surprise, and then he seemed to } into the grate.” Yes, that was the group, but 
comprehend it all, and looked at it long, and their faces were the faces of his children and 
silently, till, I think, he could not see it, for he 5 mine. 
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WE THREE. 


BY JULIA EUGENIA MOTT. 


In the crimson flush of the Autumn time, 
We three 
Stood ’neath the shade of an ancient lime; 
Ah, me! 
Why do my wayward thoughts to-day 
Turn to the hours long passed away? 
Not long passed as we reckon years, 
But looking back through a mist of tears, 
It seemeth a weary while. Alas! 
Such a weary, weary while. 


A princely form, and a broad, white brow 
Had he; 
As I saw him then, so I see him now; 
Ah, me! 
The man’s proud bearing more proudly high, 
A brighter light in his hazel eye. 
To his world’s work he bravely turned, 
Its meaner aims and ambitions spurned 
From a heart that knew no guile. Dear Ralph! 
True heart that had known no guile. 


And standing yet deeper within the shade 
Was she; 
Alas! that such beauty should ever fade! 
Ah, me! 
Mabel, my darling, his promised bride; 
Strength and loveliness side by side. 
No lips could a plainer language speak 
Than the warm blood mantling on her cheek, 
Her timidly drooping eye. Half hid 
Was the love light in her eye. 
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With hearts all too heavy for any word, 
We three 
Said broken farewells which were scarcely heard; 
Ah, me! 
To the great world where he wins who wills— 
To a vine-covered home ’mid distant hills— 
On the paths, which that day must separate, 
To meet, as God willed it, soon, or late, 
Went Ralph, and Mabel, and I. Alone 
Went Ralph, and Mabel, and I. 


Never again my heart, never again, 
We three, 
Shall meet in the Autumn time as then; 
Ah, me! 
Mabel, the fairest, has gone to her rest; 
Life was all glorious—can it be best? 
He knoweth; our stricken hearts bow to His will, 
Saying, “It would have been bitterer still 
To see her path thorny and gray. Thank God, 
It never was thorny nor gray!” 


Never again my heart, never again, 

Can we 
Look upon life as we looked on it then, 

Ah, me! 
What is glory or fame to him, 
For whom all joys have with one grown dim? 
And I?—though God has been good to me, 
Only the grave through my tears I see, 
Where we buried her away. With her 
We buried our joys away. 
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THAT BRIGHTER LAND. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


TneErr’s a land beyond Death’s river, 
Where the pilgrim is a guest— 
Where the wicked trouble never, 
“ And the weary are at rest.” 
Where the sky is never clouded 
By a single shade of night; 
And the blossoms never shrouded 
In the sombre veil of blight. 


Where they know no pang of sorrow, 
No more sighing and regret, 

Where the day will have no morrow, 
For its sun will never set. 
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Where the buds are ever blowing— 
Where no withered leaf is seen— 

Where the streams are “ever flowing,” 
And the “fields are ever green.” 


Where no tie is ever broken— 
Where no heart has ever bled— 
Where no parting word is spoken, 
And no farewell tear is shed. 
Where the “Fount of Glory” beaming 
Bright, celestial, charms the eye, 
And the star of Love is gleaming 
From “our Father’s” throne on high. 





AN ABSOLUTE MONARCHY. 


BY MBS. H. C. GARDNER. 


CHAPTER I. < into the yard to greet me and to take charge of 

Tue art of governing well is a suitable study $ my luggage. 
for princes. In the old world, where princes} Uncle Zekiel was not at home, and I, perverse 
are supposed to be scarce in proportion to the $ niece of greatness, was glad of it. Not that I 
number of subjects, it is doubtless a sublime and $ 3 3 was afraid of him, though a sense of his import- 
awe-inspiring acquirement, though possessed by; ance had been duly impressed upon my mind by 
few; but it is only among a nation of sovereigns, : $ my mother, who believed in it. He was her 
like the American people, that the science of ; only brother, and she, with her four sisters, 
domineering can be perfected. Shad been brought up to wait on him, to humor 

My uncle Zekiel’s talents, in this line, are | his whims, and so fit him to rule his own 
equaled by few, excelled by none. As the head, § ‘ household. No, I was not afraid of him, but 
with its thinking powers, is supposed to control I distrusted my own ability to appear properly 
the rest of the human body and to direct its ; reverential. 
motions, so my uncle Zekiel, the head of as I soon found myself quite at home with my 
thriving family, controls and superintends all} new relatives, and more than contented with 
its movements, even to the tying of its shoe- the place and the charming views from every 
strings. window. A fine prospect of the bay with its 

It is more than a dozen years ago, that I, } myriad vessels and blue waves sparkling to- 
being then, as now, a confirmed invalid, went : gether in the sunlight, lay before the windows 
for a change of air and scene to spend the sum- { of the kitchen; and my cousins and I became 
mer in the little seaport town where my uncle ; quite merry over my attempts to use a tele- 
resided. It was my first visit to him, though he : scope, through which, after many efforts, I 
was the only uncle that I had on my mother’s } managed to discern a hogshead that stood in 
side. I felt as if I were going among strangers, 3 a neighboring yard. 
for although I had seen my aunt once when Ii It was tea time when my uncle came home. 
was a little child, and remembered falling into § The children hushed their out-door sports, and 
the brook with two of my cousins, and being ; sat down quietly in the corner as he approached 
judiciously whipped for the same, there had $ the house; the white kitten stopped chasing the 
been no after intercourse between our families butterflies across the bank, and curled herself 
to promote love or acquaintance. So I felt a; up close to the root of a tree; and the old house 
little strange and fearful, as the coach in which $ : dog, who had been crossly snapping at every- 
I traveled rattled down the long, single street $ : thing near him all day, marched off to the barn 
of the village, and drew up at my uncle’s § ‘with an air that seemed to say, ‘One bear at a 
door. 3 time will do.” 

It was a warm day in June, and the doors; I think my uncle was glad to see me. I have 
and windows were wide open to admit the cool ° * been told that I greatly resemble his sister, my 
sea breeze. I had, in my own mind, associated :poor dead mother. He received me kindly, 
with uncle Zekiel’s home discipline, an idea albeit his welcome was somewhat loftily ex- 
of gloom and despondency that extended its} pressed, and implied that my position as his 
shadow over both the house and its occupants, S guest did not exempt me from the privilege of 
but my first glance from the coach showed me $ being his subject during my stay. ‘‘I am the 
a tidy, comfortable-looking house, with a deci- § $ < head of the family,” said he, ‘‘and I exact obe- 
dedly cheerful and home-like aspect. There: * dience from every member of it. It does not 
were canaries singing in a cage that hung from $ signify how any person becomes a member of 
a branch of the great cherry tree at the corner § * the family; it is sufficient that they are in it 
of the house; and snug little flower beds, with a $ Sand subject to its rules.” 
number of early plants already in blossom, bor- ; I signified my acquiescence, but I could not, 
dered each side of the walk. Best of all, I saw 3 N for my life, do so with a proper gravity of man- 
my = two of my cousins bustling out} ner. I felt the smiles breaking out all over my 





AN ABSOLUTE MONARCHY. 
din, twitching my lips, and arching my eye-} sone ally bold at the apranr mr had 
brows in spite of me. several times contradicted uncle Zeke, and held 

“Well, Miss Polly, you are beginning finely. } to my own opinions when they happened to 
May I ask what amuses you?” * conflict with his. 

“My name is Mary, if you please.” «Tt will never do, Mary dear,” said my aunt. 

A beseeching look from my aunt seemed to: «If you reply to him as you did to-night, you 
entreat me not to contradict him. will make my way very difficult.” 

‘Your name is Polly, Miss.- It was your; “If you too would give him a little whole- 
grandmother’s name. She was a woman of} some opposition, I think, aunt, it would soon 
great worth, and her name is not one to be’ cure him,” I said, eagerly. 
ashamed of.” : “No, no, child. It would strengthen his 

I am afraid my lips pouted a little, but I said § ideas in regard to domestic discipline, and only 
nothing. ‘lead to extreme measures on his part. He 

‘Will you answer my question, Polly? I: would feel it a duty to reduce us to proper 
asked, what amused you?” : submission at any cost.” 

“TI was thinking of you, uncle,” I replied,} «Aunt, how do you manage to live?” 
promptly, smiling again as I recollected it. She smiled sadly at my earnest manner. 

‘ 
3 


” 
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“Indeed! Be so good as to say in what; «This trait in your uncle’s character annoys 
manner J excited your mirth.” {and mortifies me exceedingly when it is exhi- 
His lofty way of catechizing me, so far from } pited before strangers; but the most deplorable 
awing me as it evidently did his own family, : effect grows out of the necessity of outwitting 
appeared so truly ludicrous and trivial that I} him. I shudder often when I think how expert 
laughed outright as I replied, “Your looks and} { have become in the art of deceiving. AndI 
manner, sir, reminded me of those lines that ’ see no future when I may hope to be frank and 
Cowper puts into the mouth of Robinson Crusoe, } sincere with him. If he would only trust me to 
‘Pm monarch of all I survey, ; take care of little household matters, I should 


2 t : . hid : - 

His f yo + + pes 7 og nt }be happy. But I didn’t come in to load your 
“ — arkened, and again * caugh’ MY} weak shoulders with my anxieties. I wanted 

aunt’s beseeching look. ‘‘Please excuse me. 


” ?} to tell you that when you bristle up and defend 
I added, quickly, for I was really sorry to} me or the girls, you do not help us, but rather 

on occasioned any unpleasant feeling, ‘please 3 S add to our difficulties.” 

to excuse me. I am easily excited by anything $ $ «Well, it does provoke me so to have to 

tntievene, 5 inheslt Ge Gayeciiien Gem ay i ’ render an account for every chance expression 

amen, “en . con't help langhing when any-; $ that crosses my face, and to have my thoughts 

thing 20 comical as—I mean,” said I, hastily § ; pumped out of me by force, and then discussed. 


correcting myself, “‘when anything funny oc- ; : Talk of the patience of Job! What are boils, 
curs.” ” 
or 


He did not reply, and the rest of the meal | : 
time passed in silence. Once or twice, as 13 


“There, there,” my aunt playfully shut my 


}lips with her hand, “‘we will let the subject 


met his eye, and saw in its stern expression § —- 


that he was trying to tame me with it, as one $ 
tames a wild beast, I nearly choked myself in I 
my efforts to keep from laughing. 


‘‘But will Fanny go to her cousin’s party?” 
asked, anxiously; for, all day long, the poor 
girl had been teazing her mother to plan some 

$ way to get uncle’s permission, and also to ob- 

CHAPTER Il. ‘tain some articles for a suitable toilet. It was 
I wap not been long in my uncle’s house’ to be her cousin Jertha’s birthday fete, and 
without finding out that, stern ruler as he was, 3 only cousins were to be there, so there could 

my aunt had a shrewd tact in managing him, $ be no objection on the plea of avoiding im- 

which really made him powerless. He had not} proper associates. I think it was seeing Fanny’s 

the slightest suspicion that she ever had any } anxiety that had made me so fractious at the 
will of her own, or that she had once dreamed : tea-table. ‘Will she go, aunt?” I repeated. 

of opposition to his requirements; yet, every’? ‘I think she will. But, Mary, you must not 

day of his life, he was managed and shifted § say a word in favor of it, if the subject comes 

about like the wooden figures in a puppet show. up at breakfast. You can be silent if I request 
One evening, my aunt followed me to my} it as a kindness.” 

room, in order to have a quiet, uninterrupted} “Yes, aunt, and I promise to be silent when 

talk with me. I had expected her, for I had } you do not ask it. I will never meddle again, 
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let him say what he will. I will be as meek as$ we have to study whether or no. Don’t you 
a—as a sheep.” $ understand?” 

My aunt kissed me good night, and left me: I understood it very well, but I shook my 
to my own reflections upon the little drama of $ head. I was often troubled with doubts as to 
life that was being enacted around me. : the propriety of doing evil that good might 

I went down to breakfast, the next morning, } come; and, though I keenly enjoyed seeing my 
in very much the same frame of mind that; uncle outwitted, I had many misgivings as to 
would have been natural if I had anticipated : its being right. 
seeing a circus. Fanny sat at the table with} ‘Of course it seems strange to you,” con- 
very red eyes, and a handkerchief in her hand } tinued Fanny, “but there is no other way. : We 
ready for use. Perhaps she had been crying, § should all be public laughing stocks if ma did 
but her sly glances toward my aunt, who looked } not manage. Why, the other day I went with 
heartily ashamed of something, were anything : Bertha into Bright’s store, and pa was there 
but sad ones. When uncle Zeke came in, he 3 buying that blue gingham that we are making 
noticed Fanny’s apparent distress at once. sinto frocks for Jenny. He looked at a pretty 

‘‘What’s the matter now? Eh! Fanny?” $ piece of pink calico, a remnant, that Bright 

“IT want to go to cousin’s birthday party, but : offered for half price. . Pa said there was not 
mother says you don’t approve of parties, and $ enough of it for a dress. ‘It would be a large 
she don’t believe you will think it best to buy : pattern for little Jenny,’ said Mr. Bright, ‘as 
new lace for my sleeves or new slippers.” children’s frocks are now made.’ ‘That in- 

‘I don’t approve of a few cousins meeting 3 deed!’ returned pa, ‘I have my own views, Mr. 
together and enjoying themselves? Is that what : Bright, as to what is suitable. I have bought 
your mother says? Well, you can just inform § this for Jenny, and, if it is made up as it ought 
your mother that she is mistaken. You can goto be, long enough to keep the child’s limbs 
to the party, and here is the money to buy what 3 warm, there will be none too much of it.’ ‘Just 
you need. And when you want any pleasure ; as you please,’ said Bright, politely, ‘of course 
again, you just come tome. J have not forgot- ; I am willing to supply as large atpattern as you 
ten that Iwas young once. And always remem- g wish.’ I pinched Bertha’s arm, and we slipped 
ber, Fanny, to love and honor your parents.” % out into the street without pa’s seeing us. You 


¢ 
« 


“Yes, sir.” ¢see he was looking at some abominably homely 
; - , eae - : : 

“Wife, I do wish you would try to recollect : prints of huge plaids and wide stripes, to select 
that it is not your business to decide what shall $a dress for me, so he was quite absorbed and 
be done in the family. And pass those pota- 3 did not look toward us.” 
toes, if you please. You seem to forget that: ‘Where is your dress, Fanny?” 
we are to breakfast this morning.” ‘Listen with patience, cousin. I am going 

After breakfast, when uncle had gone to his$ to tell you. Didn’t I hurry home to give maa 

> . . 
work, and I was helping Fanny trim her dress, § hint of the pleasures in store for us? Cousin 
I heard my aunt sigh deeply as she busied her- $ Bertha laughed so, she had io sit down by the 
self at the other end of the room. $yroad and rest. But I didn’t laugh. Those red, 

“It’s because of deceiving pa,” whispered 3 and orange, and blue plaids were still before 
Fanny. ‘We have to do it, or we should never ‘ my eyes; and little Jenny, too, with a long 
have any enjoyment, but it makes her feel bad. ‘ dress trailing over her heels.” 

She says we shall all learn to be deceptive and} ‘Well, dear?” 
tricky. But she is not to blame, is she?” ’ ‘Ma and I were all ready to receive pa when 

‘Perhaps not,” I said. I felt a little doubtful : he came in. I suppose we both looked as 
about it. 3 harmless as lambs, and we showed no curiosity 

«You see,” pursued Fanny, ‘he is always on ; to inspect his bundle till he told us to open it. 
the contrary side. We are obliged to humor § ‘«‘¢What pretty gingham!’ said ma, suddenly. 
him, and let him oppose and domineer. We $ ‘Too pretty to cut up for such a little child! I 
could not even get our text-books for school 3 declare, husband, I mean to make it up with 
in any other way. He would think it a great : long skirts!’ 
waste of money to buy them. But when we: ‘Eh? You do?’ 
all pretend that we dislike study, and that we 3 «“¢Yes. It will cut out more saving, and, be- 
know enough already, he wakes up, you'd: sides, I shall not have to starch pantalets so 
better believe. He buys the books, consults} often. It will save trimming them, too, for 
the teacher as to our powers of application, : they will be out of sight. Her under-skirts 
then comes home and asserts his authority, and ? will keep clean longer, and can be made of the 
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cheapest material, and colored ones will do as; She had been called out when Fanny com- 
well as white.”  menced her story, and supposed that I referred 

‘*¢Have you got through, ma’am?’ asked pa, to the morning’s managing. ‘Do you think 
oh! so loftily! ‘Because, if you have, I should; so, my dear? Do not seek to acquire them. 
like to be heard. Jam the head of the family, ’ There is nothing so charming to me as truthful 
if you please, and J shall decide how my chil- 3 words and frank looks. Pity me, if you will, 
dren shall be dressed. You are not going to ; but do not learn of me to be insincere.” 
make them awkward and singular, just to save «‘You are not insincere, mother,” said Fanny, 
a penny. I have no fault to find with economy, } suddenly throwing down her work and coming 
ma’am: but stinginess is a mean trait in any $ to her mother’s side. ‘‘Everybody knows how 
one. You will please to make Jenny’s frocks $ good and truthful you are, except Where pa is 
just as other children wear them. As to the § concerned, and ‘hat you can’t help. He obliges 
saving of washing and starching, I never en-$ you to deceive him, and he is responsible for it. 

Isn’t it so, Mary?” 

I could not reply; and my aunt sighed deeply 
as she stooped down and kissed the childish 
lips so eager to defend her. 


‘ 
‘ 
5 
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courage idleness, and, with Fanny’s help, I 
think you can do all the washing required!’ 
Ma looked crest-fallen enough, but she always 
does at such times, because she is so thoroughly 
ashamed of the part she is acting.” 

‘‘What of your dress, Fanny? Did he buy 
one for you?” 

“Yes. I will show it to you when we go up 
stairs. It seems that ma had spoken to him 
about procuring some material for making a 
new quilt for the boys’ bed. So as soon as she 
saw the print, she exclaimed, ‘Why, husband, 
how could you think of buying such colors to 
make into a bed-quilt? I declare it is more 
suitable for a dress for Fanny, and, if you like 
it, love,’ she added, turning to me, ‘we'll make 


CHAPTER III. 


THERE is no place in which a man’s worth 
can be thoroughly tested, exeept in his own 
home. If he is bearish and surly there, un- 
civil to his wife, or uncourteous to his guests; 
he may be as polite and attentive as he chooses 
in other spheres, but he is never a gentleman, 
and is never mistaken for one. 

It is my opinion that my uncle Zekiel was not 
a gentleman. It would require a volume to 
it up for you.’ ‘No, you won’t. You will make $ hint even at all the ways in which his domi- 
it into a quilt.’ ‘But surely, husband,’ urged 3 neering spirit showed itself. No familiar con- 
ma, ‘you will not permit Fanny to select a dress = yersation could be carried on in his presence 
for herself? She is too young.’ ‘She must because of his contradiction. He fatted on op- 
begin to spend money, ma’am, or she will never 3 position, and it was a relief to everybody when 
know how. If your parents had trained you to $ he was out of the house. There was nothing 
use money properly, I should not have to spend : too trivial for his attention. My aunt was 
so much time in the stores. Fanny, here are ; never allowed to spend a penny for the smallest 
three dollars for a dress. Use your best judg- ; trifle without his permission. He selected her 
; ment in selecting it, take time to think and to $ dresses, as well as the children’s, and dictated 

calculate, and then purchase.’ Now that ma} how the smallest articles should be made up. 

had succeeded in putting everything straight, } I remember very well the severe reprimand that 
she felt so badly about deceiving him that she : Fanny received for cutting a night-cap by a new 
fairly broke down, and had a good crying spell ¢ pattern without his consent. The poor little 
on the spot.” : thing never made its appearance in the wash- 

‘How did that affect him?” tub, or on the clothes-frame without being the 

“Oh! he took it as an evidence of submission $ subject of sarcastic remark. Such an abused 
to his authority, and I think he was rather $ little union of lace and cambric, I think, never 
pleased to see it.” before existed. 

I began to think uncle Zekiel must be an His superintendence extended to the smallest 
utter simpleton not to see the natural fruits of $ details of the kitchen, and ordered every dish 
his overbearing system. I looked at my aunt: that came to the table. We had queer tasting 
with pity for her position, and real admiration $ food sometimes; though generally my aunt’s 
for her genius and quickness of thought. She: genius in anticipating his absurd whims, and 
met my glance as I watched her, and smiled as ¢ her tact in getting the right kind of orders from 
she read the expression of my countenance. him, made all right in the culinary department. 

“Truly, aunt,” I said, “you are a woman of If visitors were expected, he was especially 
many resources.” alert, and it required sharp practice on her 
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we 


:and we must stay at home because a self-con- 
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part to smuggle in the proper quantity of con- 
traband spices, while his lynx eyes were upon ceited, contrary old curmudgeon——” 
her. It was no common sleight-of-hand per-; ‘Fanny! my dear child! stop and think what 
formance to substitute, before his face, sweet } you are saying. You shock me very much.” 
marjoram and thyme for the sage and tansy ; My aunt’s voice trembled, and the tears came 
that he had determined should flavor the soup, } into her eyes. I could see that she was blaming 
or goose stuffing; or to rub sufficient butter or ; herself for this unfilial outbreak on the part of 
lard into the pastry that he had Sensendisined N Fanny. The young girl softened immediately. 
should be mixed with buttermilk. Yet my aunt «Forgive me, dear mother, I will be careful 
did all this, while he inwardly chuckled over }what I say. But when I think of what will be 
her submission to his will. : said about our oddity and stinginess, if we stay 
It was in the latter part of August, that one § at home, I feel angry and ashamed. Now, ma, 
of our neighbors proposed an excursion down $ you can contrive to have us go. If you were 
the river, and a pic-nic in Sadler’s Grove. It 3 young like me, you would not like to be singu- 
was five miles distant, and had for years been : lar or ridiculous. I declare,” said Fanny, flar- 
a — of oo on oo — ttt : ing up again, “I wish pa was either like other 
in the neighborhood was to be invited; and be- : folks, or else was where—where he belongs.” 
sides the pies, cakes, and other eatables that § ‘‘Be patient, my dear. Let me think odes 
could be carried, the genius of the grove was$it. I want to do right. I like to gratify you, 
to supply a clam-bake and fish-chowder. The} but this constant deception is so trying. I 
neighbors enthusiastically agreed to it, and : should like to be straightforward and truthful.” 
much excitement in regard to the contributions } “Well, you can’t. You might as well wish 
to the feast reigned in every kitchen. Except:to be a—a patriarch. The question is how to 
uncle Zekiel’s. He was out of town when the ; make the best of what is. You are not to blame 
party was proposed, and no one had mentioned 3 if pa forces you to deceive him. For my part 
it before him. For a day or two we lived in 31 like to do it. I had rather cheat him than not. 
hourly expectation of seeing him rush into the : Don’t sigh over that, ma, for that is something 
house with orders for us to prepare for the oc- $ that can’t be helped either. It comes as natural 
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casion; but the precious time passed till only 
one day remained, and he had not spoken. 


And not an egg could be beaten, not a chicken’s 


neck twisted, till the word of command was } 


uttered. Fanny was nearly wild with appre- 
hension. 

‘*What shall we do, ma? It will be too bad 
if we can’t go. What does he mean? Only one 
day now to get ready in; though as likely as 
not,”’ said Fanny, half-crying, “he would stay 
in the house to order the cooking, and I'd 
rather stay at home than to carry any of his 
heathenish messes for the table.” 

My aunt sighed, but said nothing. 

“Don’t you want to go, ma?” asked Fanny, 
impatiently. 

“If we could go as others do, without plot- 
ting and hurrying, with peace in our hearts as 
well as smiles on our faces, I think I should 
like it. But if we could give it up, and say 
nothing about it, and you, Fanny, could be 
contented to remain at home, it would be a 
relief to me.” 

‘““We might as well give up living at once,” 
was Fanny’s undutiful response. ‘All the 
neighbors will be there; and those ladies from 
the city, who are visiting at Mr. Spalding’s, 
are going; and William Mann, and—and Fred 
Webster are coming home from school to go, 


s ‘Oh! Fanny, don’t run on so. 


Sas my breath.” 

It makes me 
‘ very sad to hear you.” 

$ «We've only one day, ma,” said Fanny, re- 
“Say that you will 


” 


Sturning to the attack. 
‘manage this once to gratify us, and it shall be 
san age before I will teaze you again. Just this 
once, that’s a dear, darling mother.” 

Fanny had her arms around my aunt’s neck, 
and her coaxing smiles, and eyes moist with 
$ tears, were very persuasive arguments with the 
indulgent mother. I saw that she was yielding. 
‘‘Let me think of it,” she said, ‘till your father 
I am inclined to think he has not 
In the meantime 
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comes home. 
heard the pic-nic mentioned. 
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$you can prepare currants and citron for cake, 
Sand weigh out the butter and sugar.” 

Fanny kissed her mother and ran off, perfectly 
easy in regard to uncle, now that an implied 
promise to manage him had been given. I 
$ awaited his return with a good deal of curiosity. 
s1 knew pretty well how the victory was to be 
‘ gained, but the anticipation had a certain ex- 
Scitement in it that kept me from thinking of 
‘ anything else. 

At last he came. My aunt went very quietly 
about the supper, humming, as she worked, 
3 little snatches of music in apparent forgetful- 
Suess of uncle Zekiel’s repeated admonition to 
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ALL HAVE SOME SORROW. 


either sing out or let it alone. Now uncle Zeke 
did not like music, any way, and it always irri- 


tated him if he overheard any of us singing in } 


concert, and thus dividing the enjoyment with 
each other; but to irritate him particularly, it | 
was necessary for my aunt to hum over the air 
by herself. 

“Do you know, husband,” said she, plea- 
santly, as soon as his face looked dark enough, 
“do you know that Seth Doolittle has got up 
one of the foolishest plans for a pic-nic, and 
expects the neighbors to join in it?” 

“Seth Doolittle is a sensible man, ma’am. 
You will please to stop slandering your neigh- 
bors.” 

“But this is so silly,” 

“Silly! You being judge, I suppose. 
is the pic-nic to be?” 

‘‘Down in Sadler’s Grove. They are going to 
have a clam-bake and chowder.” 

‘““When?” 

“Tiring themselves out, and wasting a whole 
precious day besides,” said aunty, meditatively. 

‘*When?” thundered uncle Zeke. ‘Are you 
deaf? When?” 

“On Wednesday.” 

“Well, ” s the best thing I’ve heard of for a 
long time.’ 

“You won’t think of having our children go, 
husband?” 

“They—will—go! And their parents also.” 

“Think of the expense.” 

“Expense is not the question. J am not so 
selfish as to only consider how this or that may 
affect my purse. There is nothing so promo- 
tive of neighborly good feeling as such little 
excursions incompany. What would you have? 
Would you live in a desert? Not an innocent 
recreation can be proposed, but you must lift 
up your voice against it. It is well for the chil- 
dren that I am their father. 


persisted my aunt. 
Where 


they lead if I were not here to look out for them. 
Expense indeed! I shall go down directly and 
order Tucker’s barouche for us to go in.” 

“At least,” said my aunt, ‘do not oblige us 


A sorry life would 3 


3to follow the cock-book in our preparations. 
’ Rich food is unwholesome, aside from the ex- 
; pense.” 

‘‘How many times shall I tell you that the 
open air is the only place where rich food can 
be taken into the stomach safely? Didn’t I ex- 
plain it to you last fall when we went to Plum 
Island?” 

“Oh! dear!” said my aunt, resignedly. 
what shall I cook?” 

‘‘We will take chicken pie, cold tongue, fruit 
cake, and as many kinds of pie as you please. 
Don’t spoil them by trying to economize. You 
may as well do it cheerfully, for I am resolved 
to go and to take you all. Now, wife, try for 
once to be reasonable. Here are our neighbors 
inviting us to join them in a harmless recrea- 
tion, and you look as if you were invited to wit- 
ness a hanging.” 

Uncle Zekiel strode haughtily out of the 
house as he finished his harangue. He was 
sure of his authority now. Fanny gave way to 
hysterical laughter, and sat down flat on the floor 
’ to recover. I began to compliment my aunt, but 
’ the tears were in her eyes, and she only said, 
“‘Don’t mention it. Forget it, if possible!” 

I went up to my room before uncle Zekiel 
returned; 
arranged for our appearance at the pic-nic with 
comfort and self-respect, I sat down by the 
open window to enjoy the beauty of the even- 
ing. By-and-by, I heard the gate swing, and 
directly after my aunt, calling in an agitated 
voice, ‘‘Husband! husband! Do hurry!” 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” He stopped short in 
the middle of the walk. 

“Do hurry and see. The hogs have got out 
2 of the pen, and they are in the corn-field.” 
¢ What of that? It’s my own corn and my 
Don’t be everlastingly a-meddling.” 


“Well, 
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quite contented now that all was 
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3 own hogs. 
Well, uncle Zekiel was obeyed, and we all 


’ went to the pic-nic. It was years ago. Last 
* week I had a letter from cousin Fanny, and I 
3 learned from it that he is still the ‘‘head of the 
3 family.” 


ALL HAVE SOME SORROW. 


BY MRS. 


ALL have some sorrow—all some grief to bear; 
Life has no cup of joy unmixed with care. 

The low’ring tempest sweeps the Summer sky— 
The fairest flow’ret only blooms to die. 


The dreams of youth—the hopes of riper years 
Full oft are quenched in sorrow and in tears; 
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The magic visions drawn by fancv’s hand, 
Are strewn like wrecks upon life’s drifting sand. 


All have some sorrow; on this weary earth 
Grief surely follows in the train of mirth— 
But there’s a land where sorrows never come— 
The Christian’s rest—and his eternal home. 
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MONEY. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 
“So you think young Holmes really loves § had her warm, sincere friendship. She did not 
you?” ‘know why Frank Lee was such a pet of her 
“Uncle!” nyilai tes bn. < uncle’s, but she met him at home constantly. 
. em look nag org cpio is = : Z pag her uit rg - ee * a of 
uperfluous, my dear child. Iam aware of the; her who had been the love of Mr. Colton’s 
fact that Atherton Holmes has been your most § youth, came to him poor, orphaned, friendless, 
devoted cavalier for several months, and has$he had but obeyed the dictates of a warm, 
finally made you a proposal of marriage; at the} generous nature, in educating and providing 
same time—pardon me—I doubt his love. He : for him. Kate knew nothing of this; she only 
is too worldly, too selfish, to suit such a nature : knew that Dr. Lee was a pet of her uncle’s and 
as yours. I wish——” $ her dear mother’s; she liked him in a frank, 
“Well, uncle, what do you wish?” : sisterly way, but she never imagined that be- 
“I wish you would postpone your wedding’ neath the quiet, brotherly manner he always 
for a few months. You are not in any hurry $ extended toward her, the young man hid a 
to leave me?” : fierce, hot love, all the more violent that a sense 
‘*No, no, a thousand times no. I will post- } of honor kept it concealed. 
pone the wedding; but—but, uncle, I think you? Frank Lee was proud. He had obeyed his 
misjudge Atherton.” ; mother's last wish when he came to Lawrence 
‘‘Well, well, child, I am satisfied if you are ; Colton after her death, and the warm, loving 
happy. I have had too much trouble myself to ; tenderness of his guardian made the sense of 
wish to cross young people in their love.” 3 obligation sweet, not painful. He had studied 
The speakers were Mr. Lawrence Colton, and $ hard, had passed with high honors through the 
his niece, Catharine Lewis; and, in order to in- g medical college, and knew that his ardent love 
troduce you properly to my heroine, I must go 3 for his profession, and the high stand he was 
back in my story. : gradually reaching in his practice, more than 
Mr. Lewis, Catharine’s father, was 2 man of : repaid his benefactor for the first outlay. But 
large wealth, and this was his only child. The} to woo Mr. Colton’s heiress, to take advantage 
pet of both parents, her life, until she was seven- ; of his freely offered hospitality to steal away 
teen years old, was one of unbroken sunshine. : the love that was the old man’s life, was repug- 
But at that time, her mother died, when her? nant to the young man’s high sense of honor, 
father, marrying again, and to one uncongenial : and he loved silently unsuspected. 
to our heroine, the latter went to live with Mr.$ Atherton Holmes, the gentleman whose splen- 
Ss 
Colton, who declared his intention of leaving 3 did talents had won Kate’s consent, when he 
her his large fortune. Her year of mourning } asked her to be his wife, was a man selfish, but 
s 


over, her uncle insisted upon opening his house, 
and introducing Kate into society as his heiress. 
She came out, in her nineteenth year, a beauty, 
an understood heiress, and a novelty, for Mrs. 
Lewis, herself averse to society, had never in- 
troduced Kate into it. 

Of course suitors were plenty. With a tall, 
full figure, perfect features, and the rare con- 
trast of black hair and eyes, with a pure red 
and white complexion, Kate Lewis was not one 
to pass unnoticed in society, and her reported 
heiress-ship did not detract from her charms. 


s capable of concealing his selfishness, talented, 
* and intellectual enough to completely dazzle a 
’ young, fresh heart like Kate’s, and take her 
: fancy captive. She believed sincerely his pro- 
testations of never-dying love, she fancied she 
returned it, but the uncle read the young heart 
’ better than she did herself. 

Had Frank Lee guessed how near to Mr. Col- 
ton’s heart lay the hope that his niece would, 
Sone day, marry this son of his adoption, he 
‘need not have schooled his heart to such stern 
He saw the 
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‘ 
‘ silence; but he did not suspect it. 
2 


Among those who admired this brilliantly beau- $ flush, which had left Kate’s cheek since her 

tiful girl, was a young physician, for whom: mother’s death, come back in Atherton’s pre- 

Kate entertained the greatest respect, and who! sence; he noted the full, joyous tones of her 
110 
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voice when she sang with her betrothed; he § 
marked the light, buoyant step which hastened } 
to meet his rival, and he proudly smothered } 
his own grief, and returned the cordial, frank 3 
greeting Kate always gave him, with the same : 
gentle courtesy which he had ever extended to $ 


her. 

And now that you are acquainted, reader, 
with my heroine, I will take you back to the 
cosy sitting-room, in which the conversation 


there consisted of Mr. Colton, Mrs. Kneass, a 
lady who superintended his household affairs, 
and did interminable pieces of crochet work in 


‘‘She will not need me,” said the young man, 
sadly. ‘Loving and loved, she will not need a 
friend when she is Atherton’s wife.” 

But the old man only repeated, 

‘“‘Remember, I charge you to be that friend!” 

Kate at that instant finished her song, and 
came, with Atherton, into the room. They 
were a handsome couple. His tall, erect figure 
matched hers well; and the dark eyes were full 
of tenderness as they rested on her face. She 
looked radiantly beautiful; the excitement of 
singing had given a rich crimson glow to her 
cheek; and her eyes were full of fire and bril- 
liancy. 
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the sitting-room in the evenings, and Frank Without any of that blushing embarrassment 
Lee, whose curly head is resting on the arm of $ which love, real love would have given her, she 
Mr. Colton’s chair, his large, soft, blue eyes * welcomed Frank, whom she had not seen before, 
fixed on the fire, and his hand clasped fast in : and drew her chair up beside her uncle’s, as if, 
that of his old friend. With his first love thrown $ Atherton inwardly observed, ‘‘I was her grand- 
back upon his heart, Frank had filled partially 3 father.” 
the craving for love, by becoming almést girlish : Three little weeks later, how changed was the 
in his demonstrations of affection toward Mr. : scene in the sitting-room! Mr. Colton, seized 
Colton. Now seated on a low stool at the old ; with the same sudden disease which had carried 
man’s feet, he was slowly caressing the with- ; Kate’s mother to the grave, died a week after 
ered hand, his eyes fixed on the grate fire, his 3 the night when he penetrated Frank’s secret. 
thoughts far away. The door which leads from 3 Frank, carrying out a long silent wish, was 
the sitting-room to the parlor stands open, and ; away at the time, making a visit to Niagara, to 
the rich, full notes of a woman’s voice, accom- ; be away on Kate’s wedding day. A terrible 
panied by the tones of the grand piano, came ; discovery came with Mr. Colton’s death; in- 
from the other room. Kate sang well. Feeling } stead of leaving large wealth, it was found that 
music in the inmost depths of her nature, she he had been living, for several years past, not 
could pour forth the full tones of a rich con- 3 on his income, but on his capital, and it was all 
tralto voice with passionate expression; and: spent; there was nothing, literally nothing for 
Frank, in his dreamy reverie, felt his whole Kate. In her first grief, Kate had naturally” 
soul spring to a new trembling life, as the; turned to Atherton for comfort, and found his 
glorious voice fell, charged with the energy of é soothing tenderness inexpressibly dear to her; 
a German love song, upon his ear. A deep, ; but, when the state of her uncle’s affairs was 
heavy sigh escaped him unconsciously. peas her, her first thought, dictated by a high 
Some long silent memory in Mr. Colton’s $ sense of honor, prompted her to offer to release 
heart was stirred too by this glorious young ; Mr. Holmes from his engagement. She wrote 
voice, and the sigh, coming upon these memo-$ to him, looking upon the note, in her secret 
ries, was a revelation to the old man. He} heart, a mere form. To her surprise, a polite, 
looked up. Mrs. Kneass, far away at the other } chilling answer was returned. Mr. Holmes, 
end of the room, nodded over the crochet work. $ since he could escape the odium of himself pro- 
Atherton was beside Kate; the young man and $ posing this measure, accepted Miss Lewis’s offer 
his old friend were, to all intents and purposes, ‘ to release him from the engagement. 
alone. Still his voice was low, and he bent for- It would be impossible to describe the sudden 
ward till his white hair mingled with Frank’s } revulsion of feeling in Kate’s heart. She knew 
brown curls before he spoke; then he said, now that she had never given her whole love to 
“Frank, you love Kate.” ; her betrothed; and the expression of withering 
Frank did not start. The words chimed well } contempt which came upon her lip, as she read 
with the thoughts in his heart. He only said, {the note, would haye shamed even Atherton 
“‘Yes; but she does not dream of it.” ‘ could he have seen it. The note, however, was 
“Frank.” The old man’s voice, though low, } the last burden laid upon a heart already over- 
was full and deep. ‘If—remember, I say—if ! laden with grief and anxiety, and Kate’s phy- 
she ever needs a friend, remember I charge you ; sical health gave way under the accumulation 
to be that friend.” 3 of mental trouble. Frank, on his return, found 
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Mrs. Kneass mourning over his benefactor’s 
death, and Miss Kate’s illness. 


¢ lady in a black habit and hat. Heavy braids 
sof black hair resting on her cheek, and a pair 


She was not sick many days, but they were $ of large, dreamy black eyes, made the pallor of 
long enough to make her feel, with a strange, $ her face positively startling. Yet pale and sad, 
deep, pleasure, the kind care of her uncle’s$ she was lovely still, and many comments were 
ward. The respectful tenderness with which } made upon her looks as she rode slowly up to 
he treated her; the unremitting professional : the steps. 
care he gave her; the gentle, heartfelt sympathy One of the gentlemen, a new arrival, pressed 
he showed in her grief were new, and her poor, : slightly forward as he saw her face. 
tired heart rested with a sense of comfort upon$ ‘‘You are admiring Miss Lewis, doctor,” said 
the love of her friend, her brother, as she fondly } one of the gentlemen standing near him. ‘Don’t 
called him. $ lose your heart, she is only a governess of Miss 

As soon as she was well enough to go out } Hayes’s. They returned from Europe last week, 
again, she applied for the place of governess in : and came directly here. Miss Lewis had scarcely 
a family with whom she had been on visiting $ arrived, when she changed her dress from a light 
terms, and her services were gladly secured. ° to a deep mourning, and refused to come into 
She did not tell Frank of this step until it was $ the ball-room. I suppose she is some relation to 
irrevocable. The family were to leave for Eu- 3 the rich Lewis who died about two months ago.” 
rope in a few days, and when made aware of 3 At this moment Kate raised her eyes to the 
the certainty that, for a time at least, he must $ porch, and they rested first on the face she had 
lose his idol, Frank’s long silent love could be } longed for three years to see. She bowed, and 
concealed no longer. He told her all, conclud- é a faint color rose to her cheek. Frank bounded 
ing with— $ down the steps to meet her, but before he had 

‘*Kate, I know that your heart is not mine : walked from the porch steps to those where the 
yet; I do not ask you now to return my love, } party dismounted, Kate had gone into the house. 
but let me hope. Wherever you are, write to : A few moments later, the waiter put a card into 


me only one word, ‘Come,’ and I will hasten to : his hand—one word only was penciled on it. 


you. You will let me be your friend and brother, } Come. 
until I may fill a nearer place, will you not,: He followed the man to the private parlor 
Kate?” 2 engaged by Mr. Hayes, and there alone, still in 


Trembling with the excitement of a new joy; 
not daring to trust her own heart yet after its 
recent mistake; scorning to add to his worldly 
‘cares by coming to him, penniless, mourning, 
and, her heart whispered, rejected by another, 


her riding-dress, stood Kate. 

Not many words came at first, but when the 
first joy of meeting was over, Kate said, 

“TI am so glad, Frank, so glad that I waited. 
I do not come to you now, as I should have done 


s 


Kate only replied by words of friendship; yet : three years ago. My father’s recent death, as 
when the earnest pleading rose to impassioned $ he left no will, puts me in possession of more 
eloquence, she did‘whisper the word he longed $ money than I ever expected my uncle would 


for—‘‘ Hope.” 

Three years later. A group of gentlemen were 
assembled upon the porch of one of the hotels 
at Saratoga, when a gentleman and two ladies 
rode up on horseback. The foremost, who came 
cantering gayly up to the porch, was a pretty 


< leave, and, if you take me, you must take my 
\ property.” 

$ Atherton Holmes always winced when the 
beautiful Mrs. Lee was spoken of in his pre- 
sence, her romantic story alluded to, and espe- 
cially when the narrator added, 
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blonde, in a blue habit and white hat, by name “And, after all, though’ Mr. Colton left no- 
Minnie Hayes; following her more slowly came, $ thing, she was an heiress, for she inherited all 
side by side, an elderly gentleman, and a tall * her father’s money.” 


MARY LENOX. 
BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Down in the burnie, Mary Lenox, 

You thought a stiffened swain to find; 
But near the burnie, Mary Lenox, 

I’ve seen a face that changed my mind. 


Down by the burnie, Mary Lenox, 

I wooed your love, nor were you cold: 
Down by the burnie, Mary Lenox, 

You, shameless, owned your hand was sold. 


Snr” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48. 


CHAPTER IV. 2 discover her superior qualities, except by fami- 

Two weeks passed, and our visitors still lin- : liar intercourse. 
gered. I heard my uncle tell Prudence that he: She spoke but seldom of Maurice, and when 
thought they would remain a month. Ido not: she did, it was in a hesitating way, which 
think that either Alice or her mother desired {showed how much she dreaded the proposed 
to prolong their stay; but Mr. Morgan did not } marriage, although there was no direct refer- 
choose to go, and his wishes were evidently $ ence made to it. 
paramount. Indeed, I think so many years had § There must have been many painful scenes 
elapsed since his wife had exercised her own $ concerning that affair, for often I heard Mr. 
will, that she had nearly forgotten that she ever $ Morgan’s voice in his wife’s room, loud and 
possessed one. ° angry; and once, when the door opened sud- 

I saw that Alice did not stand in such dread ; denly as I passed, I caught sight of Mrs. Mor- 
of her father. She loved him, that was a child’s$ gan weeping convulsively, and Alice standing 
duty, but his weaknesses pained her, and she : beside her, pale as a ghost, but with a stubborn 
would have resisted his tyranny, where her $ resolution in her face, which it would not have 
mother was concerned, only every attempt made ; been easy to combat. 
the poor woman’s life more miserable. There were many quarrels, too, between my 

So the days went on, pleasantly enough, I} uncle and Maurice; those I frequently heard, 
suppose, although I was kept as much aloof as , and I pitied my uncle. Affection for that un- 
possible from the visitors. My uncle found an } principled young man was the only holy senti- 
immense deal of copying for me to do, old papers $ ment in his nature, and it must have cut him to 
that I am certain ‘were of no earthly use, but } the heart to find it met with insult and ingrati- 
which, at all events, detained me in a little room : tude. 
back of the library, that he occupied for his? So altogether, though there were many plea- 
study. ; sure excursions, frequent parties, and the house 

There were drives and rides in which I seldom ; nearly all the time overflowing with guests and 
hada share; Maurice was always the companion $ excitement, I doubt if any of the persons I have 
of Alice, and apparently regarded her as belong- 3 mentioned enjoyed much peace. } 
ing wholly to himself. Mr. Morgan evidently; One day, I heard an angry discussion between 
looked upon me in no favorable light—I knew I § my uncle and Maurice. Not that I desired to 
had my cousin to thank for that, but I disliked : play the listener, but I could not move without 
the pompous man so thoroughly that I cared é being discovered, and received by both with a 
little about it. 3 storm of passion and invective, so I quietly kept 

Still, with Alice and her mother I became : my seat in the window recess. 
well acquainted; how we managed I can hardly: ‘I tell you,” Maurice said, ‘that I must 
tell, for every quiet effort was employed to keep $ marry the girl soon—I am so cramped with 
us apart. But often, when the rest had gone ; debts that I dq not know which way to turn.” 
out, Mrs. Morgan would steal down into thes ‘You are so reckless and extravagant,” re- 
library, and we passed hours in long, pleasant ; turned my uncle; ‘‘during the past year you 
conversations, in which she unconsciously talked ; have wasted a small fortune.” 
& great deal about her daughter, and I wasan: ‘I don’t think you are just the one to lecture 
eager listener. ? me,” sneered my cousin; ‘so let us hear no 

I found that she was a woman of much more ‘ more of that.” 
mind than I had supposed, intelligent, and well} My uncle walked hurriedly up and down the 
informed; but she was so timid, and ill-health : room, evidently deeply wounded by the unfeel- 
had so shattered her nerves, that one did not $ ing remark. 
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“You shall marry Alice,” * said, ‘itiie ay I paced up and down the room, laying a ie. 
moment’s silence; ‘‘I have sworn it, and I will } sand plans for the future, and resolving with 
not be baulked. Her father dare not refuse—} the strength of a newly awakened will that 
he has promised, and I have a hold over him} Alice should be freed from the wiles of my 
which will keep him in order.” ‘ cousin. 

“The old lady evidently does not appreciate ; * An hour might have elapsed, when I was dis- 
me much,”’ Maurice said. ‘ turbed by the entrance of Mrs. Morgan, weeping 

“A perfect nonentity! Take care of the} so bitterly that she did not perceive my pre- 
young lady, it is all you have to do.” $ sence. 

“I cannot understand that girl! There was; I hurried toward her as she sank into a chair 
one time I really thought she liked me; but, : and called her name, really alarmed by her 
since we came here, her manner has completely hysterical distress 
changed. She fights off so admirably, that I “Oh! Paul,” she said, trying to compose her- 
have had no opportunity to offer myself again.” 3 self, ‘I did not see you—pray excuse me.” 

“She is shy ——” ‘‘Something very painful has happened,” I 

‘‘Not a bit! I believe that young scapegrace 3 replied; ‘‘tell me what it is?” 
is at the bottom of it all.” She shook her head, struggled against her 

“Who?” ’ tears, but they would burst forth in spite of all 

‘“‘Why Paul—young imp! I shall strangle : her efforts. 
that boy yet, I know I shall.” ; Yes, I will tell you,” she said, “‘my heart is 

‘Let him alone, Maurice, I will not permit $ $ fairly breaking, and I have no one to whom I 
you to annoy him, remember that! Your sup-; can go for comfort.” 
enaseegs is a ridiculous one—why he is a mere “If I can do anything,” I replied, ‘you know 
boy.” : you may trust me.” 

“He is nineteen, older than she by some } “T do—you are kind and good; but nobody 
months! I half think his pale, sentimental ; can help us now, nobody.” 
face has made an impression upon her. When: She wept again, but quietly. I soothed her 
he comes into the room she grows silent—when : as well as I was able, and after a few moments 
he talks she listens with eyes and ears. If I : she spoke more calmly. 
believed it, I would blow his brains out to-mor-} ‘‘I do not feel as if you were a stranger, I 
row.” ’knew your mother so well, and loved her so 

“Folly, madness! The idea that she could dearly. You have been = kind to me, and I 
fancy him after having known you. I will go} have been for years of so little consequence, 
and talk with Morgan; he’s so occupied fright-$ that it is pleasant to find some one who treats 
ening his poor wife to death with his spiritual- 3 me with affection and respect.” 
ism that he thinks of nothing else. He has} ‘You have your daughter—she loves you!” 
consented to your marrying his daughter; you} ‘Oh! Paul, Paul, her very affection is only 
asked the girl three months ago, and she did ’made an added torment! But no matter for 
not say no és ; myself, I shall only have to suffer a few years 

‘‘She begged for time.” ‘more; but she is so young, so innocent, it 

“She has had it, more than enough. Where $ ‘ breaks my heart ” see her happiness so reck- 
is Morgan?” : lessly flung away.” 

“In his wife’s room.” ’ ‘Are you speaking of her marriage with my 

My uncle went out, and in a moment my } cousin?” 
cousin followed. $ ‘You knowI am! I can talk freely to you, 

I did not stir from my seat. There was a} for I believe you know him thoroughly. Oh! 
whirl in my brain, a delicious tumult in my ‘ Paul, he is a bad, wicked man, under that plea- 
heart, which deprived me of all strength. Could sant seeming—TI shall die if they force my Alice 
Maurice’s sneering words be true? Did Alice $ into his power.” 

care for me? Before that no gleam of hope had } ; “But she does not love him?” 
brightened my heart, and in the darkness I had } : «Indeed she does not! She was very young 
been cowardly, but his words had given me} when they first met, she could not but be 
courage. : pleased with his winning manners, but she had 

I knew then that I loved Alice Morgan; not § no thought of love. Now her father insists 
with youthful passion, but with a power and upon this marriage, tells her that she has gone 
energy which took me out of my boyhood for- § $so far she cannot draw back—threatens her, 
ever. After the first dizzy excitement was over, ‘ Snot for herself, but me, if she does not obey; 


an. 
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and, to save me a pang, Alice would give her é better because of that hundred thousand dollars 
life.” > her aunt left her!” 

**But why do you not resist?” ‘Yet that very fortune is doubtless the source 
‘‘Stop, Paul; the word sounds like a mockery! $ of half her suffering.’ 
You are young and strong, you do not know “Don’t you believe that Maurice loves her?” 
what it is to be crushed down by years of illness ‘Yes, I believe he does; but I tell you, Mrs. 
and suffering beyond belief. Even Alice does $ Morgan, his love is a disgrace—it will be fatal 
not dream the truth, it was useless to pain her, } to any woman who places herself in his power.” 
and I am such a coward—you cannot think!” “‘Don’t tell me, don’t, it only frightens me 
She broke off, trembling in every limb. She I know you will despise me—I loathe 
had spoken truly, she was physically and men- 3 myself! But I am so crushed, so broken down, 
tally a coward; and, in the agony of her face, } only fit to creep into my grave and lie there. 
I could read the horrible ordeal through which : Yet I ought to live, ought to protect my daugh- 
she had passed. S ter, but I cannot! I lean on her; I am so de- 
‘Has Alice promised to marry him?” I spicable and mean, that sometimes I wish she 
asked. 3 would marry ] omens that I might have a little 
“She did not do that; they have so confused : rest and peace.” 
my mind by their sophistries that I hardly know “Tf she thought that, she would sacrifice her- 
what was said. On the passage home, Maurice 3 self at once.” 
asked her to be his wife; she was so young, so “I know it—she does not dream I am so vile! 
ignorant! She told him that she had never; And I am not, it is only when I get completely 
thought of love—she was pleased with his } worn out—when there seems nothing left but 
manners—she had liked him asa friend. Her to fall down and die, that I allow myself to in- 
father joined with him—told her that was quite $ dulge in such thoughts.” 
enough, she cared for no one else. But Alice} ‘Does she talk much to you of this affair?” 
was firm, she would not allow herself to be: ‘Oh! that is the most terrible thing in the 
drawn into an engagement, and so the matter } whole misery! I am so weak that she cannot 
rested. But her father never ceased to urge it, : depend on my counsel—the least thing throws 
ordered me to do so, tormented me so much } me into such a nervous state, that she does not 
that Alice was ready to consent for my sake.” 3 ‘et me see how she suffers. I am a wicked 
“And now, now?” ; > woman, Paul, wicked! I have had no peace 
“‘The longer she knew Maurice the less she $ here, and now I shall see my daughter’s hap- 
liked him; such terrible reports have reached $ < piness ruined, and suffer through all eternity 
me that I dread him as I would a fiend. He § because I did not save her.” 
was constantly with us in town—Mr. Morgan s ‘But you have no power,” I said, trying to 
insisted upon our accepting this invitation. soothe her, for she was wringing her hands 
They have given every one to understand that § and sobbing more bitterly than before. ‘Alice 
Alice and your cousin are engaged. They will must act for herself, must be true to her own 
force her to it, I know they will; she is firm, } * heart.” 
courageous in her own right; but now her ‘‘You are so brave, and she is too! I will 
father has found a plea that he knows will be : not let her ‘see how wretched I am—TI have hid- 
all powerful.” den a great deal from her; I am not quite a 
“And that?” 3 monster, Paul, indeed I am not! I love my 
*‘He has just hinted to her that if she would : child, she is all I have on earth, I would endure 
not expose him to some great danger, she must } blows, torture, anything for her.” 
marry Maurice. Before that, only yesterday, “Where is she now?” 
she positively refused, and all her father’s ‘“*Your cousin has asked her to ride out, she 
threats were useless. But he has taken strong ; will have to go. I don’t know what was decided 
ground now in appealing to her love for him.” {upon between her and her father. When he 
‘But do you believe this story?” ‘told her that vague, terrible story, I could en- 
“‘T cannot tell. Oh! Paul, there are such : dure no more, and ran away. I must go to my 
dreadful mysteries in this world! He insinu- { room; if Mr. Morgan thought I had been ie 
ated that your uncle had some hold of him, and } you anything, he would be dreadfully angry.” 
that he could do us all much injury if Alice did} She hurried away abruptly; and in a moment 
not consent. But he likes Maurice, and he is 3 I heard Alice speaking to Prudence in the hall. 
rich; Mr. Morgan has so much respect for} ‘Do you know where Mr. Redman is?” 
wealth! I am sure he has always loved Alice} “Here, at your service, fair lady,’ I heard 
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my cousin say. " «But how is this? You are 
dressed for a drive, I thought we were going to 
have a ride?” 

“I prefer going out in the carriage,” she 
replied, quietly; ‘‘my mother has one of her 
dreadful nervous headaches, and needs the air.” 

‘*My uncle will be most happy to drive her 
out.” 

‘*Please let me have my own way, Mr. Red- 
man; you have no idea how poor mamma suf- 
fers.” 

“You are very cruel to me,” he returned; 
‘very, Alice.” 

‘‘Run away and do as I wish, or I shall be 


more so,” I heard her say, with an attempt at ; 


playfulness, through which her distress was 
very apparent. 

“I must, of course; but are you always going 
to avoid me so?” 

‘*Please leave me to myself to-day,” she said, 
tremblingly; ‘‘I entreat you to do so.” 


I heard Maurice go out on the verandah and : 


call to a servant, 

‘Put up the horses, Waters. 
get out the open carriage.” 

Then Alice came forward and entered the 
breakfast-room where I was standing. When 
she saw me, she started back as though her 
first impulse was to run away. 

“Did I frighten you?” I asked. 

“IT did not know there was any one here,” 
she said, moving toward the window. ‘Mamma 
told me that she had been having a long con- 
versation with you, Mr. Paul; what made her 
cry so bitterly?” 

«“‘She was very nervous and low; you know 
the least thing agitates her.” 

‘Poor mamma!”’ she murmured to herself, 
leaning wearily against the window-sill. 


Tell them to 


Her eyes looked out upon the pleasant lawn ; 


with a dreary gaze that made my heart ache. 
How I longed to utter the thoughts which 
rushed to my lips, but that was neither the 
time nor the place, and I resolutely crushed 
back the tide of passionate sympathy which 
struggled for utterance. 

She was very lovely as she stood thus, but 
there was.a weary, hopeless expression in her 
face and attitude extremely painful to see in 
one so young. 


«You look pale,” I said, feeling the need of } 


making some common-place remark to restrain 
my own feelings. ‘Are you unwell?” 

‘*No; that is, I think not.” 

I saw Maurice passing the house; some bitter 
feeling made me long to torture myself and 
her. 


rere 
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3 And Iam soon to greet you as my cousin,” 
$ I said, suddenly. 

She turned her eyes upon me with a sad re- 
proach, that made me long to throw myself at 
¢ her feet and beg forgiveness. 
$ «You are cruel,” she said, forcing her pale 
lips into a smile; ‘I did not think you would 

try to pain me, Mr. Chenery.” 

I did not make any answer. Her suffering 
3 roused such a tempest of passion in my soul, 
’such mad love, such implacable resentment 
s toward those who were so ruthlessly plotting 
‘her unhappiness, that I grew dizzy and sick, 
; clinging blindly to the window-sill for support. 

Alice did not observe my agitation. She had 
seated herself upon a low couch near, her hands 
; were folded idly in her lap; her head drooped 
$ forward with an intense mental weariness; and 
her eyes glanced restless around as if searching 
3 for some means of escape, some haven of refuge 
from the dangers that beset her. 

: ‘Miss Morgan—Alice!’’ I exclaimed. 

; My voice must have betrayed the agony I 
$ was enduring, for she started and looked wildly 
; around, 

$ «JT cannot bear this,” I said; ‘‘it is too much 
§ —too much.” 

; ‘And it will never end,” she muttered, pur- 
suing the train of her own thoughts, ‘‘never!” 

I made a step forward—another instant and 
I should have poured out the current of passion 
‘ which seethed through my veins, but Maurice’s 
voice in the hall stung me like a blow. 

‘‘Now, Miss Alice,” he said, ‘‘the carriage is 
3 ready.” 

The girl rose, drew her shawl about her and 
$ turned to go. 

“Good-by,” she said; ‘you are very kind to 
my poor mother—I thank you for it.” 

So she moved slowly away and left mre to my 
‘solitude. I stood by the window; saw Maurice 
‘ assist her and Mrs. Morgan into the carriage, 
3 and then they drove swiftly off, disappearing 
’ down the avenue as rapidly as my quick grow- 
} ing hopes had taken flight. 

; I must have been very pale, for when Pru- 
3 dence entered, a little while after, she exclaimed 
loudly at my appearance. 

; ‘‘You look like a ghost,” she said; ‘what on 
} airth’s the matter with you, Paul?” 

But I broke away from her as quickly as 
; possible and went up to my own room, leaving 
Sher quite vexed with me because I would not 
3 acknowledge that I was ill. 

: That evening, as we were sitting together in 
3 the parlor, I saw the door open, and Prudence 
3 looking in, with a scared face. 
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“Paul! Mr. Redman!” she cried. 
I extricated myself from the confusion, and 





ran after my uncle into the hall where Prudence 3 


stood, so much excited that she scarcely noticed $ 
the fracas she had caused. 

“‘The crazy woman!” she whispered. 
her again!” 

“‘Impossible!” said my uncle. 

“TI did! I was in the dining-room—she looked $ 
in at the window—oh! dear, oh! dear!” 

Fortunately, I had closed the parlor door be- 
hind me, so she was not heard. 

“T saw her,” repeated Prudence. 
face, that face!’ 

“Hush!” said my uncle, sternly. 
come with me.” 

We sought everywhere about the house, but 
found no trace of the mad woman. I ran down 
the avenue—hunted the flower garden, the 
green-houses, but all in vain. 

‘You were mistaken, Prudence,” 
uncle. 

She made no reply, and he went in again to : 
his guests, and left Prudence and me standing } 
on the verandah. 

«Are you sure you saw her?” I asked. 

“Could I forget that face?” she exclaimed, 
with a shudder. 

“‘Who is she? Who can she be?” 

‘‘Don’t worry me with silly questions—as if} 
Iknew! But she’ll frighten me to death yet!” 

She went away trembling and sorely troubled; 
while I wandered off into the grounds, down by 
the run, and puzzled myself with all sorts of 
wild fancies concerning the lunatic, until the 
recollection of Alice Morgan came back and 
soothed my unrest like a pleasant dream. 


“I saw $ 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue next morning, I encountered Maurice on 
the verandah. For some time past we had mu- 
tually avoided one another; but just then he 
was so much irritated by his ill-success in re- } 
gard to Alice, that his long nursed hatred to- 
ward me burst out more freely than usual. 

“Idling about after your old fashion,” he 
said, with a sneer. ‘Any other fellow of your 
age would be ashamed to be such a baby!” 

“You had nothing of the sort with which to 
reproach yourself,” I replied; ‘for at sixteen } 
you were more thoroughly depraved than most 
men of forty.” 

“How long do you mean to live here on my 
uncle?” he continued, not noticing my remark, 
although I saw by the flush on his face that it 
had told. 

Vou. XXXVIII.—8 
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were 


‘IT don’t see, Maurice, that my affairs in any 
way concern you.” 

“You are a born beggar,” he said, with a 
scornful laugh; ‘“‘not only in pocket, but in 


H your nature.” 


I did not answer. Much as my pride revolted 
at the insult, the old sensitiveness rose up still 
stronger, and it was with difficulty that I could 
restrain my tears. 

“T would not be a dependant upon any one, 
I would break stones on the road rather.” 

**And yet you are one,” I replied. 

“*T have a fortune of my own——’ 

‘*Which must be wasted by this time! Cer- 
tain it is that you have debts which you can-* 
not meet, for you are constantly bullying and 
wheedling uncle to pay them.” 

“So you have been listening—eaves-drop- 
ping—miserable little reptile!” 

“And you want to marry Miss Morgan, in 
order to free yourself and have another for- 
tune.” 

“If you take her name on your lips again, it 
will be the worse for you.” 

“She cannot be more degraded and insulted 

than she has been by your attentions; at least, 
my ape are not tainted with falsehood and 


« Milksop!” 

‘‘Better be that than a roue and a gambler.” 

“Tl kill you; upon my soul, I will!” he ex- 
claimed, taking a step forward, while an irre- 
pressible fury broke over his face, rendering 
it absolutely revolting. 

I did not stir, my eyes looked into his without 
flinching, and it was with difficulty I restrained 
the rage prompted by a deep sense of injury and 
wrong. 

“Come on,” I said; “bring as much new dis- 
grace upon yourself as you feel disposed.” 

I think his passion had so completely over- 
mastered him that he would have struck me, 
and I should have been glad, but, at that mo- 
ment, Prudence came through the hall with a 
broom in her hand, prepared with her usual 
neatness, to brush away the withered vine 
leaves which littered the verandah. 

‘What's all this?” she said, quickly. ‘You 
look like a fiend, Maurice! I’m thinking you'd 
find yourself in a box if you touched Paul.” 

“Go back to your own part of the house!” 
thundered Maurice. ‘You have no business 
here.” 

««My business is wherever I choose to go,” 
she replied, stoutly. ‘Girl and woman I haven’t 
lived in this house forty and more years to be 
told my duty by you. 
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“If I had my way you wouldn’t be hereaday} ‘Why to tell that old fool a thing or two 
longer,” he muttered. } that’ll make him think twice afore he gives you 
“But you haven’t your way, Mr. Maurice} his darter! Prudence is old, Mr. Maurice, but 
Redman,” said Prudence, leaning her chin com- ; she isn’t blind; the rheumatiz may trouble my 
fortably on the broomstick, and surveying him $ walkin’ a little, but it hain’t affected my ears!” 
quite at her ease, ‘you haven’t your way, and, “If you should dare——” 
what’s more, you ain’t a going to have it—just; ‘‘Don’t say dare to me! You’ve worn my 
put that in your pipe and smoke it, my young } : \ patience out, that’s what you’ve done! I’ve 
lord; do, I beg!” ; } been a mother to you, waited on you since you 
And Prudence tossed her head toward him} was a baby, and a mighty cross brat you was 
disdainfully, and looked so irresistibly comical } too—but you’ve got the length of your tether. 
with her tall, angular figure twisted down so as : Jest you leave Paul alone, or as sure as I stand 
to establish her pointed chin more securely on in these shoes, I'll tell Alice Morgan a few 
its resting-place, that I had much ado not to 3 stories that will do your business up in short 
“laugh. : order.” 
‘Your impertinence, and that of this yong} Maurice muttered an oath, but he knew how 
whelp are past endurance,” said Maurice. resolute Prudence was when confident that she 
“But you can’t stop it—that’s a little beyond ; had right on her side, and he was glad to moder- 
you!” ate his tone. 
‘IT tell you to cease!”’ he exclaimed, furiously. “Come, old lady,” he said, with an affecta- 
**Confounded old hag!” 3 ; tion of playfulness, ‘“‘don’t let us quarrel; I 
‘Mr. Maurice,” said Prudence, “I am only} : only wanted to teaze your baby a little.” 
a servant, I haven’t been anything else all my} ‘‘‘More of a man than ever you'll be,” re- 
life, but I'd be above using such language. I torted she, ‘‘a good, honest one too! How- 
nursed your father and your uncle, and my} sumever, I don’t want no quarrel, the Lord 
Paul's poor mother—there isn’t one on’em that} knows! I’ve prayed over you, and sarched 
didn’t love and respect me, and it ill becomes the Scriptures for help, and I’m willing to do 
you to talk so to an old woman who’s given you } Sanything for peace; but you must let Paul 
nothing but kindness all your life.” have it too, he’s got as good a right as you 
“Then attend to your own affairs; you ought | have.” 
to know better than to meddle in what does not § She walked to the farther end of the veran- 
concern you.” ’ dah and began sweeping diligently, making the 
“Anything that touches Paul concerns me,” ; withered leaves fly in a way which proved that 
she replied; “I’ve stood between you many a 3 her feelings were by no means subdued. 
time,-and I ain’t going to see a disturbance} Maurice bent toward me, shaking his clenched 
now.” ast, while his eyes glared like those of a wild 
“If you don’t stop, I'll give you the pleasure } animal. 
of seeing me wring his neck.” ’ ‘You shall repent this!” he whispered. 
“T don’t think you will,” said Prudence, H ‘‘Mark my words, in less than six months I’}l 
thrusting out her chin and shaking her head, } make you wish you had never been born.” 
till her broad cap border rustled; “I really} I only smiled defiantly. How could he injure 
don’t—why, you ain’t the man- no, sir, you} me? The threat did not deserve an answer. 
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ain’t.” ‘But Prudence turned at that instant and saw 
“Don’t talk any more, Prudence,” I said, ‘it ; his movement. 
is quite useless. As for you, Maurice, you} ‘Hey day!” she exclaimed, taking a step 


learned a long time ago, that there is a pots ‘ forward, her broom brandished like a lance. 
beyond which I will not permit you to pars “Paul!” called my uncle from within— 
you have reached it now, so go your way.” “Paul!” 

“Beggar, pitiful beggar!’’ he exclaimed. I gave Maurice a parting sneer, which struck 


Prudence suddenly brandished her broom so $ his passion like a knife; motioned Prudence to 


near his nose, that he was forced to retreat. $ be quiet, and went into the house. 
“Don’t you say that agin!” she returned,; My uncle was standing by the door which led 
real'y white with passion. ‘Don't you let an- } into his study, and, when he saw me, he entered 


werner rs 


wa 


other such word come out of your mouth in my } the room, motioning me to follow. 

hearing. If you do, I'll be ” what I’ve been $ You and Maurice have been at your quar- 

warned to do this some time.’ ’ rels,” he said; “I wish, Paul, you would be 
‘And what may that be?” $ more patient.” . 























«*Would it not be well for him to acquire the 
virtue also?” I asked. 

‘“‘He has been much petted and spoiled; 
Maurice is a great favorite with a large circle, $ 
he cannot endure being irritated and opposed § 
by one younger than himself.” 

«‘T should never interfere with him, sir, if he 
would leave me in peace.” 








“I think you are quarrelsome,’”’ he replied, ¢ 


coldly, ‘‘impetuous and passionate.” 

The old fire kindled in my veins, but I would $ 
not allow it to break forth. At least my uncle } 
had sheltered me—I had no right to command 
his affection. 

“Sir,” I said, ‘I have wished to talk with 
you ever since you came back. Are you at 
leisure now?” 

‘For a little while,” he answered, uneasily, 
sitting down in his chair, with his face turned 
from the light. ‘‘What do you wish to say to 
me, Paul?” 

“You told me that when I was nineteen 
you would not oppose my going away from 
here.” 

“Well?” 

**T am six months over, sir.” 

*‘ And what is it you wish to do?” 

“To earn my own living! I am quite old 
enough to go into business, or study a profes- 
sion.” 

«‘And what would you choose?” 

I hesitated; the crimson mounted to my fore- ; 
head, and my heart beat tumultuously at the : 
thought of my exposing my cherished secret to 
those cold eyes. 

*‘T shall be an author, sir.” 

My uncle smiled, not scornfully, but in such 
utter pity of my childish folly, that it was; 
harder to bear than cutting words. 

“The dream of your age, young gentleman! 
A garret and a bed of straw—all very romantic, 
but not at all pleasant when put in practice.” 

‘Preferable to doing nothing; better far than 
being daily told I am a dependant and a beg- 
gar.” 

My uncle moved restlessly again; there was 
an expression upon his face that I could not 
understand—one I had often seen there when 
my future prospects were discussed. 

“T have not called you so,” he said, after a $ 
yom; “T have never thought of you in that 
Way.” 

“Do not believe me ungrateful, uncle; trust 
me, I shall never cease to be thankful for alJl 
that you have done.” 

There was a momentary struggle visible on : 
the tutored features, he shrunk like one striving 3 
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; to silence some painful memory, then it passed, 
$ leaving him pale and cold. 

“‘Never mind,” he said; ‘we will not talk 
of the past—it makes me feel too old. I fear 
; you will find your dreams impracticable, Paul; 
; you had better lay them aside. In this country, 
$ literature may do for an amusement, but the 
: man is mad who starts life depending upon it 
for his support.” 
iN “Then let me go into a shapengy iting, so 
: that I live on my own earnings.” 

: “Our family has not been in the mercantile 
; line,” he replied, haughtily, “‘I do not choose 
$ to see my nephew carrying parcels.” 

“Oh! uncle, I would carry a hod with plea- 
sure!” I exclaimed, passionately. ‘I would do 
anything to escape this life.” 

‘The mere fantasy of youth—ungrateful too.” 

I sat down with a feeling of despair; his cruel, 
unsympathizing words wounded me deeply. But 
my strong will rose proudly—I would not be 
silenced like a child. 

‘‘Then make a choice for me, sir; something 
$I must and will do. I have been brought up to 
$ feel that I must make my own way in the world; 
: you have told me yourself that my poor father’s 

§ speculations had ruined him x 

“Was I to blame?” he interrupted, angrily. 
“Do you mean to insinuate that it was my 
fault ?” 

“You know I did not, sir! I only wanted 
you to understand that I was accustomed to my 
situation, and ready to act for myself.” 

He turned away, his hand rustled the papers 
3 upon his desk, not searching for anything, but 
: like a man struggling to retain his composure. 
«Will you not advise me, sir?” I asked, more 
ently. ‘I do not ask any more aid. I have 
ived on your bounty too ies was only your 
ister’s child, and had 
He started from his chair with a passion which 
overwhelmed me with astonishment. 

‘*What do you mean by that?” he exclaimed. 
‘‘What is in your mind? There is some seoret, 
some plot at the bottom of all this?” 

The utter amazement depicted in my face re- 
stored him to himself. He sat down again, 
speaking quietly enough, though his fingers 
worked nervously upon the arms of his chair. 

“I was violent—it is in our nature! So you 
: wish to begin life; after all, you are quite right 
—every man in this land, no matter how wealthy 
$ he may be, should have a profession.” 

‘And will you help me in my choice, sir?” 

“T think it would be well for you to study 
3 law.’? 
$ I disliked the profession, its drudgery and 
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ante CONTENT WITH HER. 

sileweble details were especially unpleasant to § he conquest the goading thought, na rose 

me, but I would have snatched eagerly at any with an assumed calmness. 

opportunity to escape from my present life. “Go away now, Paul; I have letters to write. 
“I am quite willing,” I said. ‘Can I go’ Stop—you may take these papers to copy, if 

about it at once?” you like.” 

“Patience, patience, young man!” ‘Shall I do them in the library?” 

‘But that will involve much expense,” I said, ‘¢You will be more alone in your room, and I 
after a moment’s thought; ‘‘I could not enter wish you to avoid even the most trifling error.” 
the office of any lawyer of standing without I knew very well his reason for banishing me 
paying a considerable sum.” to.my room, but I offered no remonstrance; in- 

‘*You seem to forget that I am one.” deed I was feeling too grateful for the course he 

“It is so long since you havé practiced, that } had pointed out to rebel at a slight annoyance. 
I was scarcely aware you gave up any time to “IT wish I could make you understand how 
it.” thankful I am,” I began, but he interrupted me 

‘‘But I have my office; and my partner, Mr. $ with an impatient wave of the hand. 

Lennox, carries on the business.” “I don’t ‘care for words—go away, go.” 
‘‘And I may enter there?” I obeyed in silence, at a loss to account for 
‘Wait one moment! At present he has several} his agitation, which my sincere expressions 

young men there; two of them will be admitted } could not have caused. 

early in the spring, then there will be an oppor- I went to my chamber as he had desired, but 

tunity for you.” ; I could not work. I sat by the window and 

‘‘Must I wait so long?” ¢ watched the whole party go out to drive, saw 

“Jt is not aneternity. Keep quiet until then, ; them return, saw Alice wandering up and down 
brush up your Latin and Greek with your old $ the flower garden, and her hasty retreat when 
teacher; I will send you books to read and ; Maurice approached. After a time, he and Mr. 
papers to copy, which will accustom you to : Morgan drove off together, I knew they were 
what you will have to do. Does this plan meet } going into the county town, but still I kept my 
your views?” 3 seat. 

*T am ready to do whatever you decide is 3 The pleasant October afternoon wore on. 
best for me.” $ There was a golden haze upon the distant 

“Then all that is settled, so do not fret any ‘hills; the forest trees in the grounds were 
more. Our guests will go away soon, and draped in their gorgeous colors; and the sad, 
Maurice will accompany them. I want you; ; Soothing serenity of the autumn stole over the 
to promise that you will remain quietly here, $ N s restlessness of my heart. 
improving yourself as much as possible, until } S At length I saw Alice Morgan leave the house, 
such time as you can begin your studies under : :and walk down the pathway which led to the 
Lennox.” srun. I kept my seat for a time, but at length 

“I will certainly do so! I thank you very the wild wish in my soul would no longer be re- 
much, uncle, for all you have done, and your: strained. I seized my cap and hurried out-of- 
kindness shall not be thrown away.” doors, following the footpath which she had 

‘‘Kindness,” he repeated, ‘“‘kindness!” : trodden half an hour before. 

There was the same struggle in his face, but } (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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CONTENT WITH HER. 


BY MAUD IRVING. 


Out of rare Eastern blooms— 
Let your feet press the fine carpets 
Woven in India’s looms. 


She is my rich Eastern blossom— 
Her kisses my nectar sweet; 

The green moss a proper carpet 
To bosom her wee white feet ; 

Ah! better the light of her smiling 
Than aught that your eyes will greet. 


Lavoena if you wish, proud Percy, 
Laugh at my lowly bride— 

Sneer when her hand, brown with labor, 
Rests on the arm at my side; 

You have failed to win such a true heart, 
Percy, with all your old pride! 


Revel in pomp and rich splendor, 
Lounge in silk shaded rooms— 
Gather the languorous ambrosia 
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TEACHING SCHOOL AT HEMLOCK GROVE. 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “PEACE.” 
In my seventeenth summer, with all the sand such worsted work might be wrought; an 


. e > . 
honors of incipient womanhood fresh upon me, § affectionate leave was taken of all youthful as- 
I became violently infected with the prevalent $ sociates; and, one pleasant Sunday evening in 


mania which raged among a clique of us—ten 
or twelve girls, comprising the senior class of 
‘‘Willowdale Female Seminary”—viz: to teach 
school, and straightway began to cast about me 
for some locality wherein I might dispense 
knowledge to young America, as well as acquire 
that guantum suficit of matronly dignity which 
I so especially coveted. 


3 May, the young teacher found herself set down 
at the door of a neat white cottage, which was 
sto be her boarding-home, and her trunks duly 
$ deposited therein. 
$ But it must be confessed that, despite my pro- 
3 fessed bravery, and the ‘‘Oh! no, indeed,” which 
>I returned to my brother’s query, ‘‘Don’t you 
§ think you'll be homesick here?” it must be con- 


s 
A few weeks passed. Nearly all the girls had $ fessed that, when I sat down by the window of 
been more fortunate than myself, succeeding in } the little sitting-room, and saw the white horse 
obtaining excellent schools in the country towns 3 which had brought me thither disappear up the 


surrounding our somewhat urban home; and I$ long country road in the twilight; when, after 


had begun to despair, when one day the sum- 3a rather dull evening with Mr. and Mrs. Lane, . 


mons came, ‘Would I take the summer school 3 (@ young couple who, as I learned afterward, 
at Hemlock Grove, a rather secluded country , had ‘bid off” the teacher to board,) I asked to 
district midway between two large villages, and} be shown to my room—the “spare chamber”’ 


but a half score of miles from home?” ‘Hem- 
lock Grove!” The name suggested a pleasant 
picture—an old-fashioned, moss-grown, coun- 
try school-house, half hidden in cool, aromtic 
woods, where the wind went roving all day, 
and the shadows would lie heavy all the sultry 
summer afternoons. I always had an especial 
love for the feathery hemlock groves. I would 
go. As for the teaching part, why, had not 
some one of the old English poets written, 


“Delightful task to rear the tender mind— 
To teach the young idea how to shoot?” 


and, as I had no distrust of my own ample 
qualifications therefor, consequently the ordeal 
of passing a necessary examination before the 
superintending committee of Hemlock Grove 
district possessed for me no terrors; so the an- 
swer tendered to the stout farmer committee- 
man who awaited my decision was in the 
affirmative. 

Then followed a busy, busy week. The as- 
pirant for the teacher’s honors, now that her 
fate was sealed, must go forth in the full 
panoply of her dignity. Her wardrobe must be 
remodeled—low- necks and short sleeves must 
give place to the opposite, for ‘the mistress” 
must not seem too youthful, lest she should lose 
dignity. Books were packed; a supply of fancy 
needlework was laid in, for there would be long 
intervals between schools, when such collars 


¢ which they had set aside for ‘‘the mistress,” 
of whom, as I afterward learned, they stood 
slightly in awe; when I found myself at last 
alone among strangers, from under the shelter 
of the home roof, and on the morrow about to 
enter a career whose responsibilities I had scarce 
considered, then a feeling of homesickness and 
; desolation rushed over me, and, as my cheek 
> pressed the white pillow, I actually (alas! for 
my ‘‘matronly dignity”) sobbed myself to sleep. 
The morrow came, and I was awakened by a 
bright May sun pouring his beams directly into 
my face. It was early. The household, con- 
sisting of the young farmer, his wife, nd two 
3 children—a boy of four, and a girl baby—were 
; probably astir; but I lay quietly surveying the 
$ room assigned me. Like all chambers in cottage 
$ houses, it had the sloping roof, and but one win- 
dow, looking toward the east. I foresaw that 
the adjective ‘‘cool’’ would never be applied to 
it during the hot summer months. The ceiling 
was very white; a few pictures and a little mir- 
ror hung on the walls; a dressing-table, bureau, 
wash-stand, and a chair or two, were arranged 
quite primly about; a bright striped carpet 
covered the floor; the bed itself was a miracle 
of snowy linen, and side by side stood my two 
trunks, ranged stiffly against the wall. The sight 
of these recalled me. I thought of my new occu- 
$ pation; and, shaking off idleness, sprang up to 
121 
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make my toilet, and to hear presently the tinkle, 
tinkle of a little bell at the foot of the stairs, 
interlarded by the call of little four-year-old 
Frank Lane—‘‘’Cool-marm! ’Cool-marm! p’ease 
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: crush me) a tall, old-fashioned desk; thus, 
: clothed in a little brief authority,” behold 
’ the candidate for a teacher’s honors surveying 
: her kingdom before her. And a queer realm it 


come down! Breakfast—dinner ready!” 3 was, too, condensed within the brown walls of 

Breakfast over, at which I found my host and} that room! And my subjects, a motley group 
hostess more inclined to sociability than on the } were they, to be sure: some bright-eyed, rosy- 
' preceding evening, and the little Frank evincing ; cheeked children, but the greater portion sun- 
a strong desire to cultivate my acquaintance by $ burnt, freckled, bare-footed, and all looking 
sundry sly dips of his spoon into my coffee cup, 3 with broad stares toward the occupant of the 
I prepared for my debut as prime official in 3 straight-backed chair on the platform. And, 
‘‘Hemlock Grove school-house.” And so, turn- } away up in the farthest extremity of the room, 
ing from the grassy lane leading out from my $ his head peeping above the high-backed desk, I 
boarding-house into the highway, I lifted my caught a glimpse of a little tow-head belonging 
eyes to greet the Mecca of my thought-pilgrim- } to an ambitious five-year-old boy, who, only de- 
age—the old school-house—nestling among the } spising the lower forms where the little ones 


shadows of the dark hemlocks. 

Oh! tempora. The dream faded, 
and in its stead came such areality! Barren, 
dusty, and sunny, stretched away the road I 
was daily to travel for five months to come, 
bounded on each side by straggling stone walls, 
under which grew burdocks and mullens, and 
beyond which lay low, rocky, sterile pastures. 
Perched on a hill at a short distance, with no 
vestige of a tree in sight, close beside the high- 
way on a ledge of cobble stones, stood a low, 
weather-stained building, whose door standing 
ajar, the wide-swung wooden shutters, and the 
crowd of children about the door, proclaimed it 
that temple of science whose shaded walls and 
beautiful surroundings had risen very fair in 
my imagination, yclept a country school-house! 

And this old tunble-down, hot, unsheltered 
building, was to be my home for at least six 
hours of five days every week for five months to 
ensue! And the children: I felt very sure they 
were a set of untamed little savages, instead of 
the bright-eyed little troop fancy had conjured; 
for, just then, the horde caught sight of the new 
teacher’ and set up a shout, ‘“‘There’s the mis- 
tress! There’s the mistress!’”’ followed by a 
desperate rush for the school-house. 


Oh! mores. 


Already 


I felt a sinking at my heart, and a strong will- § 


ingness to escape from expectant authority. 
But it would never do. The eyes of many 
(twenty-five, certainly!) of the future men and 
women of the land were upon me; I mentally 
quoted, ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici,”” and mounted the high 
stone, which purported to be the door-step of 
Hemlock Grove school-house, and courageously 
entered. 

In a few minutes, finding myself installed in 
a high-backed chair, similar to those used in all 


always sat, had determined to secure that acme 
of his desires, ‘‘the back seat,” at the com- 
$ mencement of the term, by the tenure of squat- 
; ter sovereignty. That sight was too much! I, 
Ellen Bradley, schoolmistress, actually found 
$ myself in the committal of a breach of dignity; 
and, even at the risk of toppling over the tall 
3 wogden desk, which stood, like the Colossus of 
’ Rhodes, astride the platform, I rose from the 
: straight-backed chair and hid behind the family 
sdesk-lid, to enjoy what school-girls call ‘a 
giggle.” 

But the forenoon wore away in the usual 
routine of a country school on its opening day. 


: 
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Names and ages were taken, class-books ex- 
amined, and classes arranged; the A-B-C Da- 
rians, or “Infant Artillery,” were duly called 
up, to read from their seats on the lowest forms; 
while the aspiring Josiah, on the back seat, was 
suffered to retain his location, even at the risk 
of being thought ‘‘partial’ by the whole school; 
and, when I heard the distant village bells ring- 
ing twelve, which hour was also pointed out by 
the hands of the little lepine watch I had hung 
on a nail by the window near the desk, I gave 
the signal for dismissal. 

The afternoon also passed quickly: and as 
the sun slanted toward the west, I turned the 
$ key in the lock, and walked homeward with the 
3 honors of my first day of teacherhood upon my 
» devoted head. 

That night, ere I slept, I endeavored to 
imagine that I had passed a very pleasant and 
useful day; to fortify myself in which resolu- 


which the postmaster of Willowdale had handed 


3 
s 
s 
: 
3 
‘ 
b) 
Ss 
N 
: tion, I reread the following passage in a letter 
N 
N 
N ° 
sme: 

N 

N 

‘ 


“When the rosy-fingered Aurora, on Monday 


farm-house kitchens, and in the neighborhood : morn, leaves the saffron-beds to Tithon, she will 
of (for I could not bring myself to sit at it, lest, ; behold you leaving the paternal mansion, to 
from its great height, it should topple over and § take a seat in the chair of the ‘People’s College.’ 
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I need not say, Nelly, that I wish you entire 
success. While filling this station, you will, of 
course, feel it your duty to command and com- 
pel obedience—to cultivate promptitude in ac- 
tion, and decision of character. Let your 
presence at all times pervade the whole school- 
room. I have the greatest confidence in your 
success, if your will is to it, without which very 
little can be done under any circumstances.” 

Much more might be quoted from ‘some- 
body’s” letter, (and, en passant, it might not be 
improper to acquaint the reader that ‘‘some- 
body” was no less than a certain “friend” of 
mine, who, in years past, had ‘fitted’ himself 
at the somewhat celebrated Willowdale Academy, 
but now wrote his cognomen ‘‘Gorham Bourne, 
Senior, Yale College,’’) but, inasmuch as the 
remnant of that epistle related more particu- 
larly to the private personal career of Miss 
Ellen Bradley than to her public life, as written 
here, she thinks it best unrecorded. 

Well, three days went by; and on Wednesday 
afternoon occurred the customary ‘‘examina- 
tion” of the teacher before the superintending 
committee, in accordance with which form, 
should the examinee give solid proof of her 
qualifications, a written “certificate,” setting 
forth this fact, was provided by said committee, 
and her vocation suffered to proceed at once; 
hut if, either from ignorance or timidity, she 
failed in responding satisfactorily to the ques- 
tions propounded from Euclid; Astronomy, Sur- 
veying, down to the simplest rudiments of Geo- 
graphy or Arithmetic, (and all this to guide 
children in their first tottering steps through 
the Primer!) then, disgraced, shorn of her $ 
brief dignity, the young aspirant is discarded, $ 
and forthwith departs for the home of her$ 
father, ‘‘a sadder, if not a wiser girl.” 3 

«But don’t you be frightened, Miss Bradley!” § 
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HEMLOCK GROVE. 123 
They got an ugly old maid to keep the school 
after Sarah left; but she was cross as pizon, 
and they had to turn her off for lickin’ poor 
little lame Sammy Hill half to death. Jest don’t 
you be afraid of Squire Gordon one atom!” 

And thus, ‘‘forewarned, forearmed,”’ I went 
to the encounter with the formidable Squire 
Gordon, the Ajax of the Hemlock Grove examin- 
ing committee; and, after a short, brilliant 
skirmish, came off victorious. The folded paper, 
which I bore back to show little Mrs. Lane as 
token of my ample ability to teach all the Hem- 
lock Grove urchins, ran after this fashion: 


Hemlock Grove Village, June 1st, 185-. 

“To whom it may concern:—This may cer- 
tify that we, the undersigned, have examined 
Miss Ellen Bradley, and find her suitably quali- 
fied to teach the English language grammati- 
cally, and the rudiments of Arithmetic and 
Geography, agreeably to the laws of the state 
of New Hampshire. 


Witi1am Gorpon, Esq., 
F. H. Hervey, 
Timotuy Reeves, M. D., 

So I displayed the precious document; and 
not Achilles, going forth against the Trojans, 
felt securer of his triumph than did I, Ellen 
Bradley, schoolmistress. That night, I penned 
a closely written sheet to ‘“‘Gorham Bourne, 
New Haven, Connecticut,” in which I detailed 
my three days’ experience as teacher, also my 
signal success with the school committee, be- 
sides sundry protestations of undying—don’t 
you wish I’d written it, reader?—which could 
have no possible interest to other than the 
parties concerned. ~ 

Thus far, reader, have I related the sunny 
side of my three days’ brief experience at Hem- 
lock Grove. 


Super’t 
School 
Committee.” 


But my picture has its shadows, 





said good little Mrs. Lane, as, on Wednesday : and mine soon began to gather; not, ind@ed, in the 
P. M., the same committee-man with whom I$ shape of any great trial, but in nameless, little 
had closed the bargain to come to Hemlock 3 petty annoyances; and, most of all, that terrible 
Grove, drove up in his buggy to take me to the 3 feeling of homesickness no power could exorcise. 


village where resided the examining committee. 
‘Don’t you be afraid of ’em one bit! There was 
Sarah Underhill—a fust-rate scholar, everybody 
in Northwood owned—and when she went be- 
fore the committee to be examined for our 
school, last year, she jest got scairt, forgot 
everything they asked her, and blundered so, 
that they set her down for a real ignoramus, 
and wouldn’t give her a certificate. "Twas a3 
real shame, too, for Sarah had just lost+her : 
father, and wanted to earn something to help : 
her mother and the little children along. I 
never did like Squire Gordon from that day! } 
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The days were long and monotonous in the 
old tumble-down school-house on the hill. 
Somehow, the children seemed dull and stupid, 
and all the teacher’s energies could not waken 
them from the flagging, stereotyped routine; 
and, save the few bright-eyed ones whom she 
had selected as the white lambs of her flock on 
that first day, and whose advancement rewarded 
her toil, Ellen Bradley, schoolmistress, had 
little hope or heart for the twenty-five urchins 
who daily went in and out Hemlock Grove 
school-house. And yet, let her not forget to 
record that Josiah—urged on, doubtless, by the 
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same ambitious spirit that led him into “the; ones less stupid. The superintending com- 
back seat’’—rapidly conquered his alphabet, i mittee had visited the school several times; 
rushed through the Primer and First Book, : stiff, pompous Squire Gordon had actually un- 
and one day astonished the mistress by bring- $ * bent from his dignity, patted little Josiah on 
ing half a quire of foolscap, sewed within paper $ his head for his progress in writing, and con- 
covers, and a yellow goose quill, beseeching her $ cluded a long speech to the children, with 
to “‘make a pen,” and “set a copy,” in his new ; a flattering encomium of “their young, but 
writing-book. And the mistress looked smil- 3 faithful and accomplished teacher.” And I 
ingly dewn upon the owner of the little, quizzi- 3 knew, farther, from the fact that old Mrs. 
cal tow head, surmounting the lean, diminutiye Deacon Hubbard sent over an invitation to tea, 
body, and complied. Josiah and desperate am- ; that I must be awaking some recognition of my 
bition had conquered. : merits in the breasts of the prosy, ‘old fogy” 
But it was mostly homesickness that haunted § Hemlock Groveites. But, though I mechani- 
me. Not only lying awake half the night in my $ S cally arrayed myself in my best blue barege, 
neat, nice, but stifling attic room, did I long for ; and demurely sipped my tea from my hostess’ 
the airy, spacious chamber I had shared with ; best pink china; while the minister’s son, just 
my sister in the old homestead; but at morn, ; home from Harvard, did me the honor to sit on 
noon, and all the long, lonely summer even-: my left at table, and talk very familiarly of 
ings, when I watched the yellow moon wheel ; Longfellow and Agassiz, and ‘the old prex” 
high over the trees above farmer Lane’s cottage, there up at Cambridge, and walked home with 
did I miss the cheerful home group, and the} me that evening to farmer Lane’s cottage— 
band of young companions I had drawn about } though the summer’s heats had given place to 
me there, and sigh for the pleasant moonlight 3 auturan’s cooler airs—still the days dragged 
walks I knew they were taking without me by, interminably long, I, growing thinner and 
down the quiet streets of Willowdale. $ paler the while, till at last even Mrs. Lane 
Farmer Lane and his wife were well enough } noticed me, and ‘hoped I wasn’t going to get 
in their way, but little company for me. Hem- ; sick before the school was finished up.” 
lock Grove was the dreariest of all country: I immediately assured her that I should not, 
places. There were no young people in the $ inly wondering if, after my school was finished 
neighborhood; and the married ones held “the ; up, she would care in the slightest—she, or 
mistress’’ too much in awe to invite her, in ac- $ anybody else; for, reader, I must reveal here a 
cordance with the custom in most country vil- $ little secret which had more to do with my pale 
lages, out to tea; and seemed to quite forget her ; cheeks than all the dull routine of life, or the 
existence, save as the “‘young woman” whom $ homesickness, there at Hemlock Grove—which 
the committee had hired to teach their children : secret was, that, for five long weeks, I had 
to read, spell, and write. $ heard no word from ‘“‘somebody” at Yale Col- 
To be sure I had semi-monthly visits home, % : S lege. I had excused a week or two’s silence, 
when the family white horse and buggy bore ; in consideration that it was near the close of 
me away from Hemlock Grove, on Friday night, the term; but now three weeks of the long 
to be returned thither again, ‘with ‘care,” on ; summer vacation had passed, and no letter! It 
each suegeeding Monday morning; also, a fort-} swas too much. I vainly wondered—and, day 
night’s vacation in ‘“‘haying-time,” when some $ by day, looked for his promised appearance— 
of the bigger boys and girls were wanted ‘to S walked over to the three-mile distant village 
rake after.’”” But when, at these visits home, 3 post-office, to inquire for the letter which never 
I was frequently asked, ‘‘Why, Ellen, how pale 3 came—thought over everything I had ever heard 
and thin you are getting! It doesn’t agree $ about the beautiful daughters of the professors 
with you, teaching?” I invariably made answer } there at New Haven, and dreamed nightly that 
“Oh! I never felt better in my life.” (Heaven $ one of them (how I hated the Circe!) had en- 
pardoned me the fib, I hope!) And, as for ; snared my lover away from me, and left me 
teaching, ‘‘Oh! I liked it immensely!” And so, $ ‘there to die of grief at that desolate Hemlock 
pride forbidding the acknowledgment of 80 } Grove. And so, ‘what with the anxiety, and, 
girlish (?) a feeling as homesickness, I reso- } more, a severe cold I had taken by getting 
lutely set my face toward Hemlock Grove again. § drenched in a heavy shower while returning 
More weeks dragged by, and it grew near the from the distant post-office, one day I went 
latter part of September. Affairs had bright- } $to the school-house with flushed checks and 
ened a little in the school-room. My best $ aching head, too proud to acknowledge to my- 
scholars grew. smarter of late—and the stupid } 3 self that I was ill, and give up and go home, 
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though much too sick to help the noisy children ; little too far—pretending he’d taken off my let~ 
through with their morning’s lessons, ¢ ters to mail when I missed them from my table! 

‘Please, Miss Bradley, I am so sorry your } But how happened it, Nelly, that you answered 
head aches!” lisped out a little blue-eyed girl, } my letters as usual, if you didn’t receive them?” 
to whom I had become exceedingly attached, ’ asked Gorham. 
coming up to my desk when the morning session} It was now my turn for astonishment. ‘I have 
was over; and even the shy little Josiah brought } not written you for four weeks!” I said. 

a flower that afternoon as I re-entered the} ‘And I’ve had two letters from you since 
school-room. $ then!” he exclaimed, drawing them from his 

Leaving my dinner untasted on my plate, 1: pocket. ‘The deuce! if I don’t believe Dick 
determined, spite of the fast-increasing head- : counterfeited your hand too! Now I think of 
ache and dizziness, to drag through the day. ; it, he asked to keep, that he might copy it, that 
But the buzz of lessons only confused me; the little poem you wrote for me—you know, Nell, 
children never seemed so noisy as then; and ’ I always regarded Dick like a brother, and had 
when I touched the bell on the desk as signal } told him all about you.” 
for the afternoon recess, the patter of little feet}  ‘‘But here is the post-mark, ‘Hemlock Grove!’ 
over the floor smote on my excited brain like : How could that be done?” I asked, scrutinizing 
thunder. ’ the letters, which, though superscribed in a hand 

I dropped the heavy shade over the window $ strangely like my own, surely I had never writ- 
on the platform, sat down, and, leaning my 3 ten. 
head on the window-sill, clasped my hands over “Sure enough—let me see!” mudd Gorham, 
my forehead, weeping, for the first time, home- in perplexity. ‘But ah! I’ve got it!” and he 
sick tears. And, sitting thus, it was not to be : struck his forehead. ‘‘Dick’s got a cousin— 
supposed that I could hear the tread of a horse’s } young lawyer Wallace—practicing down here at 
hoofs, or the sound of carriage wheels; but cer-} this confounded Hemlock Grove. Of course he 
tain it was that I did hear a quick, impetuous S just let him into the frolic, and sent ’em down 
step in the entry, the hasty closing to of the here for him to mail! He knows you—he wrote 
door to shut out the curious gaze of the chil-}to Dick once that ‘they’d got a deuced pretty 
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dren, who peered in after ‘‘that handsome gen- : school-marm down here whom he’d half a mind 
tleman come to see the mistress,” and my own N to make love to.’ Did you ever see him, Nelly?” 


Gorham’s astonished, ‘‘Good heavens, Nelly! In H 
tears! and thin as a shadow! What does this 

mean?” as he clasped me tightly in his arma, } 
And certain it is, also, that, standing there— 
happier than I had been for many long weeks— 


I did remember now this young Wallace, as a 
Byronical-looking gentleman, who Had lounged 
into Squire Gordon’s office on the memorable 
occasion of my “‘examination,’’ perhaps for a 
presentation to the candidate; but had thought 


I told him all: how very, very foolish I had 3 no more of him till now. 
been, to pine away and get sick, and all because : “Yes, he’s at the bottom of it all! Dick would 
he had not written me. $do anything to have his joke!’ exclaimed Gor- 
“But I have written you as usual, Nelly!” he$ ham. ‘But, the rascal! Ill never forgive him 
said, looking surprised in his turn. ‘‘Why have $ for carrying it so far.” 
not my letters reached you? I cannot think,: But I will not linger to recount how Gorham’s 
unless—ah! I’ll wager this solves the mystery,” ; indignation gradually cooled—how we had a 
and he broke out into a merry laugh, drawing § long talk there in the old school-house, ignoring 
forth a sealed packet as he spoke, superscribed, $ sadly the duties of a schoolmistress, till, sud- 
“Not to be opened till you see the pretty school- $ denly, I perceived that the hour hand of my 
mistress at Hemlock Grove,” opening which, little watch on the nail overhead was getting 
forth fell a half dozen letters—‘‘Here’s every $ far past three, when Gorham himself hastily 
letter I’ve written you since commencement $ rang the bell and summoned the children from 
week—five, six of ’em—this is practical joking: their long recess. Nor will I recount the long 
with a vengeance! I shan’t forgive Dick in a$ “speech” he afterward delivered to the wonder- 
hurry! You see, Nelly, my chum, Dick Osborne, $ ing urchins, in which quotations from Latin, 
is at the bettom of this. I suspected something ; Greek, and Hebrew were blended, ‘just to see 
when he gave me this package. You know, $ the youngsters open their eyes,” he saigl; nor 
Nelly, we’ve been in the habit of playing off our ; how he finally closed with a brilliant peroration 
jokes on one another, and I’d rather ‘got’ Dick 3 on the careers of Julius Cwsar, Scipio, Hauni- 
several times this term, and he vowed he’d be $ bal, Demosthenes, Cicero, Napoleon, and George 
up with me. But this is carrying the thing a * Washington, assuring his auditory.that each and 
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every one of them (pointing especially in the ; you to pack up in and get a cup of tea at your 
direction of the awe-struck Josiah, the tip of} boarding-place, I shall take you, by a very plea- 
whose ears were just visible above his desk,) : sant drive with my fast trotter, back to your 
might successfully emulate either, or all of the} home at Willowdale. You’ve worn yourself 
aforementioned celebrities, and thus transmit} almost to a shadow now in this backwoods, 
their names and fame to future ages. Modesty : uncongenial, country town. Why, J should die 
would alike forbid his sudden descent from this 3 of the blues here myself in a week: and, if you 
brilliant flight to make mention of their ‘‘be- $ don’t have a fever after it, I’m mistaken! And 
loved teacher,” who, he informed them, being 3 who’s going to take care of my little school- 
ill of a bad head (heart) ache, had commissioned 3 marm, if I don’t do it? Come, let’s lock up this 
him to say to them—each boy and girl, sepa- 3 old shanty, and get among civilized regions once 
rately, individually, and collectively—that they : more! You are not afraid to trust me, and my 
had full permission to put on their hats, take $ plans for your welfare, Nelly?” 
books in hand, or tin pails on their arms, and: No, I was not afraid to trust Gorham Bourne 
wend their way to the homes of their fathers— $ then—else I should not have put my hand in 
or, in plain English, ‘school was dismissed.” his, and complied with his wishes—I should 
And then Gorham turned his handsome, mirth- } not have ridden home that moonlit September 
ful face toward me—took down the little lepine $ night, five years ago, from dreary, barren, un- 
from its nail and put the chain over my neck— $ congenial Hemlock Grove, whereunto, in capa- 
tied the strings of my bonnet, and handed me : city of schoolmistress, I never returned—nor 
my parasol; and, going to the tall desk, began $ should I be the happy wife of a year I am 
gathering up my text-books, noticing, with a? to-day, with a pair of dark eyes looking over 
roguish smile, a handsomely bound volume of § my shoulder as I write, to read my manuscript, 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, which had been his $ and a deep-toned, laughing voice exclaiming, 
last parting gift. “Why, Nelly, what’s all this? You turning 
‘“‘Now what are you doing, Gorham?” I re- § dlue—and actually writing a story for Peterson, 
monstrated. ‘I shall want them here to-mor- 3 ‘Teachimg School at Hemlock Grove?’ Bah! 
row. I never carry these home at night.” the remembrance of a pale, woe-begone face I 
“No, you won’t, either, little one!” he replied, $ found there once, gives me the chills whenever 
decidedly. ‘A dignified book-case—this old; I think of it; and I should imagine that you 
hencoop on stilts—for Evangeline! So yousee, $ would suffer enough in just thinking of it, 
Miss Nelly; I'll just take your books, and you $ without taking the trouble to write it all over 
into the bargain; and, after an hour or so for $ again!” 
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TO AN ABSENT BROTHER. 
BY MRS. 8. A. CORRY. 


Oh! we miss thee sadly, brother, 
From our circle here to-night; 

Death has spared its links unbroken, 
Absence only leaves a blight. 


Eventnc shadows close us quickly, 
Sobs the wild West wind without, 

And the rose tree by the casement 
Drifts its scattered leaves about, 

In the rear, the old house, brother, 
Seems untenanted and bare: 

But a crowd of olden memories 
Meet us on the threshold there. 


And the spirits of our childhood 
Lurk in every nook and way, 
Beck’ning us with fairy fingers, 
Wooing us with songs so gay. 
Songs we heard our gentle mother 
Carol ’neath those spreading eaves, 
«Where the bird in Spring-time nestles, 
And the vine a covering weaves. 


Let not wealth, ambition, darken 
Every path where thou may’st stray, 

Catch the precious sunbeams, brother, 
Ever falling round thy way. 

They are rays from Love’s own fountain; 
How the constant heart must sigh 

For these Heaven glimpses—think too, 
Love is where Life’s treasures lie. 


Then we all must cross “that River,” 
Whether well or ill betide; 

And I fear thou wilt not know us 
When upon the other side. 

But as now we'll watch thy coming; 
When thy bark our port shall win, 
To thee let down Love’s chain so golden, 

Safely, gently moor thee in. 


Now, though stately walls surround us, 
Fortune's gifts too, far more free; 

Still our hearts are ever pleading 
Dearer claims—our love for thee. 
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THE DREAM OF A LIFE TIME FULFILLED. 


BY MRS. B. FRANK ENOS. 


Ir was a very little figure, very little and; made everything she did look charming, even 
slight indeed, but it was quite enough to make $ to the clasping of her load of books by a pair of 
Hugh Hamilton look away into the cool shadows $ : little dimpled hands entirely innocent of gloves. 
of the green orchard over the way, that sunny ; Oh! Hugh Hamilton, where now is all your 
May afternoon, end dream such dreams as only 3 pride and fastidiousness, sitting there while the 
come to a man once in his whole life time. $ sun goes down behind the old apple trees in the 

It seemed very foolish, extremely foolish, and § orchard over the way, heeding not the soft wind 
so he thought himself, for a man of his age and $ that comes drifting over, laden with the sweet 
experience in life, to be wasting all the long, } fragrance of their pale pink blossoms? 
bright hours of that May day afternoon, setae Hugh Hamilton was a bachelor, and a lawyer. 
ing for the little ‘airy, fairy Lillian” that daily : Five years before, he had closed his office in a 
passed that office; but, turn his back as often ; large and flourishing city, and registered his 
as he would to the open window, his eyes con- name .on one of the Atlantic steamers outward 
stantly wandered to the square of sunshine that $ ‘ bound from his native land. 
lay so indolently on the uncarpeted floor, for it § Some said that Hugh Hamilton was on the 
was fast nearing the hour when a little shadow 3 eve of bankruptcy, and must needs come down 
fell there, and he vowed that he would see ‘hat, ’ 3 in his luxurious style of living, or retire, for a 
even if his conscience did reprove him for gazing 3 time, from public view to retrieve his scattered 
so admiringly at the substance thereof. ; fortune. Others hinted that there was some love 

The academy bell had rung full a half hour ; affair connected with his sudden disappearance, 
before, and she never was known to be so late $ and not a few believed that the engagement that 
as on this very afternoon; and Hugh Hamilton : just at that time became public, ef the proud 
sat like a martyr, gazing at the floor until his ? ; and haughty Anna Danforth with that million- 
patience was clean exhausted. ; aire from the South, was the true cayse of Hugh 

Just then came the echo of laughter, and a} Hamilton’s departure. 
very sweet voice said, ‘‘Just down to the old} But whatever it was no one was the wiser, for 
beech tree, girls, you will go as far as that with ° $ ; he only parted his lips and showed just the least 
me, it is so very pleasant,” and the little voice } : S little flash of his very white teeth, when any one 
said it so coaxingly, that Hugh Hamilton could ; hinted at the reason of his going abroad: and 
not, for his very life, resist the temptation of : before all his dear five hundred friends could be 
looking out. $ : made to believe that he was going—he had gone. 

“Of course, Gracie, I knew you would say 3 ; Just five years after, Hugh Hamilton turned 
that: at first it was only to the corner, then to} the key in the rusty lock of his office door, and 
the orchard, and now down to the old beech- $ : went in amid the dust and accumulated cob- 
nut. I suppose ”? but that was all that : webs, turned over the leather cushion in his 
floated in to Hugh Hamilton’s ears, and it was $ great office chair, drew up one of the blinds at 
left to his imagination to finish the supposition $ the window, and sat down. It were needless to 
that that tall, dark-browed school girl had com- : say that he felt desolate indeed, for it was long 
menced; but he did not take the trouble to do ’ past office hours, and the long halls that echoed 
so, for what cared he what she ‘supposed ?”—it 3 with busy feet and busier tongues, all the long 
was full enough that he had learned the name ; day, were silent and deserted now, so Hugh 
: 
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of his little divinity, “‘Grace.” Oh! how beau- Hamilton sat down alone and looked back over 
tiful she was, with her sweet, sunny face dim- : his life. 

pling with laughter, while the sunshine bur- Once more he lived in the little brown house 

nished all those tangled curls like gold. The} nestled among the green hills of New England, 

broad-brimmed hat hung around her neck in as ‘ and memory showed him two graves over which 
careless way, that Hugh Hamilton would have : > his manhood had erected a monument, whereon 

reproved in a sister, if he had ever had one; } wassimply written, “Father,” ‘‘Mother.” Hugh 


but the witching grace of this little creature) Hamilton’s eyes were moist as he thought of 
127 
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those he loved, lying cold in the grave, and his ; brushes back the dark clustering hair from his 
proud heart yearned now, in its loneliness, for fine forehead, lights his second cigar, tips back 
some one to love and to love him. > his chair and elevates his feet upon the green 
His parents had died poor, and Hugh, their § baize covered table, and says, with just the 
only child, was adopted by a neighboring far- § ‘ slightest curve of his black moustache, ‘It’s all 
mer, and for several years he lived a cold, mo-} right now, Hugh, my boy, we’re ahead.” 
rose, uncomplaining child. On the night of his It was on this «ight that Hugh Hamilton 
tenth birthday, Hugh Hamilton tied up a little : made up his mind to go to Europe. He knew 
package containing all his earthly possessions, } himself to be the “bright, particular star” of the 
and turned his back upon the home of his child- 3 society in which he moved, the great “catch” 
hood. that many a ‘‘mamma” had manceuvred to en- 
Ten years afterward, he stood beside the green } snare for the last five years. He had escaped 
graves in the little church-yard, and superin- 3 heart-whole, however, season after season, 
tended the erection of a monument over those although the battery of bright eyes, through 
he loved. It was not until he had gone away : which he had passed, was enough to have com- 
again, that the villagers knew that little Hugh pletely riddled any heart just a shade less ada- 
Hamilton had been among them; and many an ? mantine than Hugh Hamilton’s. 
old woman would go, in the long summer even- No wonder he was voted an “iceberg,” a 
ings, and gaze wonderingly at’the white shaft ¢ ‘‘hard-hearted,” ‘unlovable’ man; yet even 
that grew up so mysteriously in their little un- 3 while the red lip uttered this malediction, the 
ostentatious burial-place, and say to themselves, ¢ ¢ owners would have given full half of the shining 
“T knew it, I always said Hughie Hamilton would ; ; Tinglets that they shook so defiantly, if Hugh 
be a gentleman yet, even if he did run away } : Hamilton had only been a little more come-at- 
from old farmer eng: it’s a pity he’s not $ able. 
alive to see this day.” : But he never showed any preferences, this 
Hugh Hamilton’s memory dwelt lightly on all 3 ‘‘unlovable” man, as he danced and laughed, 
the years of poverty that he had known; indeed, } night after night, with all the marriageable 
he scarcely owned to himself how many strug- ; belles of his acquaintance; and, if one chanced 
gles he had passed through to obtain his educa- } to lean rather heavily upon his arm in the con- 
tion, or how many sleepless nights he had spent ; servatory, or look unutterable things in some 
poring over the ponderous treatises of law, } ill-lighted corner, while she playfully tapped 
when he was only a copying clerk in the em- 3 him with her fan and called him a “naughty 
ploy of Barret & Brace. No, proud heart! he ; creature,” he straightway opened his great 
dropped all those dark passages out from his} black eyes to their utmost extent, and imme- 
book of life, and dwelt lingeringly, lovingly ; diately conveyed the fair flatterer back to her 
upon that brightest morning of his existence, } mamma with an air that seemed to say, ‘You 
when the members of this firm offered him the } sande forgotten yourself, my dear child—excuse 
junior partnership in their office, because of his } ; me.’ 
extreme faithfulness since he had been in their} At last came Anna Danforth, haughty, piquant 
employ. , ; Anna Danforth, prouder than ten Hugh Hamil- 
From that hour, Hugh Hamilton’s star had} tons put together; and then the world said, 
been in the ascendant. Two years after, old ¢ ‘‘He’s caught at last.” 
Mr. Brace retired from business on account of} It was true he admired the proud beauty, and, 
ill-health; and several months after died, and $ sometimes in the lonely solitude of his bachelor 
was buried beneath the blue waves of the Medi- ; abode, he drew shining little pictures of a beau- 
terranean, whither he was cruising in hopes of : tiful home where Anna Danforth reigned queen, 
regaining his health. He was a widower, and ® and he her most loyal subject. 
childless, so to Hugh Hamilton he Reiziinatioed | But it was only a passing fancy; and so the 
fifteen thousand dollars, and his immense law { months flew by, and the fair belle saw herself 
library, which, to an ambitious young beginner 3 no nearer the “innermost” in Hugh Hamilton’s 
in life, was a fortune in itself. } heart, than she was the first day she flashed her 
Again Hugh Hamilton turned away from the } bright black eyes up to him, and vowed to con- 
scenes of his early struggles in life, and, at the ; quer him in spite of his pride. 
age of thirty, finds himself firmly established It was rather humiliating to confess her 
in a large and flourishing Western city, a man : failure, even to herself; so to let him know 
looked up to by all classes of society, a lawyer $ that she did not care for him, nor ever had, 
. Whose reputation had gone far and wide—so he ‘she becanie the promised wife of a wealthy 
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Southerner, and amid her splendid bridal pre- he goes out and locks the door after him; and 
parations strove to forget that Hugh Hamilton } not one of his old friends sitting in their offices 
existed. } next door that day, dream that the absentee 
Hugh heard of the engagement with a little ; kept a weary watch there all through the long 
spark of malice in his heart; just enough to} and silent night just past. 
prompt the question, ‘‘Does she love him?”; That was the way that Hugh Hamilton came 
and being assured that the bridegroom elect } to Glenacre, because he was tired of the world 
had presented his fair fiancee with a set of dia-} at large, and of himself in particular. It was 
monds of fabulous splendor, he said, ‘‘To be} enough to effectually rouse any dormant ener- 
sure she does,” while a wicked little smile gies just to hear Ned Leonard's welcome, and 
strove to be seen, but was effectually lost in} to see him shake up the babies and introduce 
the dark ambush of his moustache. | them, one after another, to the number of eight 
So he concluded to go to Europe. He was or nine, that first evening of his arrival. 
rich and perfectly able to close his office, and ; That night, as Hugh Hamilton laid his head 
take a little pleasure at last after so many years 3 § down upon the daintily frilled pillows in Mrs. 
of labor: and it had been one of the many Ned Leonard’s best chamber, he voted that little 
dreams of his life to travel in the old world. ; : lady a “wife among a parsnadl and Ned the 
Five years fled rapidly away. Under the} ‘shappiest dog in existence.’ 
sunny skies of Italy; amid the gayeties of | How happily the days flew away! Hugh 
Paris, that whirlpool of Europe; up and down § Hamilton hunted and fished, lounged away the 
the flowing Rhine; now floating lazily along } ’ hours in Ned’s office, or read to Caddy while 
in a gondola through the sparkling streets of she made the most endless number of pinafores 
‘beautiful Venice;” and then supping with the: that ever fell to the lot of mortal woman to 
monks of St. Bernard under the mighty shadows ; make before. 
of the cloud-capped Alps. * ; It was in this same office of Ned Leonard’s 
But it was over at last, and never was there that Hugh Hamilton met his destiny. 
a sadder heart than Hugh Hamilton carried} Sitting there one day, after Ned had gone out 
that night as he sat in the loneliness of his long ; on a round of professional visits, deep in one of 


deserted office. ; his olden time dreams, thinking of all that Ned 

Here was his home—here all that the world; had been telling him, how he had wooed and 
held dear to him, and how desolate it all was! } won Caddy Raymond years before, Hugh Hamil- 
His heart shrunk from entering society again 3 ton saw passing before his window the brightest 
on the old heartless footing of years gone by, little fairy that eyes ever beheld. 


because he felt that it was all false, fonander-; It was strange for one that had dwelt among 
neath the cold exterior that Hugh Hamilton ; the dark-eyed daughters of Italy, and the beau- 
always wore, beat a heart as warm and loving ; tiful of every land, to see in such a wee child 
as any woman’s. Oh! for a home—oh! for as this something to love; but so it was. 
warm hearts to welcome him: for what he was, } Day after day, Hugh Hamilton learned to 
a good and noble man/ this was the burden of watch for that little flitting figure that went so 
his weary dream, as hour after hour of that thoughtlessly up and down, reading aloud, or 
lonely night went on. : singing to herself as she went, careless as any 
“I wish I had accepted Ned’s invitation,” he} bird by the wayside, sometimes swinging her 
thought, at last, as the memory of an old fami-} hat by one string as she tripped along, and 
liar face flitted before him. : sometimes hanging it on her arm, while her 
Ned Leonard and Hugh, Hamilton had been} nimble fingers wrote out some of the exercises 
college chums, and had not met for years until : for next day’s lesson. 
the day before they had rode together on the} : Hugh Hamilton would have died sooner than 
cars some two hundred miles, and renewed all ; ask Ned Leonard who she was; for he was such 
the old friendship of long ago. Ned was mar- : an incorrigible torment, there was no knowing 
ried now, and discoursed so eloquently of Caddy § what he might do; so he watched and waited. 
and the children, and gave him such a pressing } ; That she was one of the school girls he already 
invitation to go home with him then and there, } knew, and that her name was “Grace”’ he had 
that Hugh Hamilton could scarcely resist: and } ; just found out; and.so, when he sat down to tea 
now he was wishing that he had gone. 3 * that evening, after having kept it waiting full 
He takes a card from his case and reads, } yan hour, he set Ned Leonard off into a fit of 
“Dr. Ned Leonard, Glenacre;” and he looks at } ; laughter that was really dangerous to behold, 
his watch, finds that it is already morning, so < S by calling Caddy “Grace” two or three times, 
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and then blushing like any girl because Ned fatigue of his long walk, and, finding Mrs. Lee 
laughed at him. ;a lady of more than common hospitality, occa- 
The next evening, Hugh Hamilton’s divinity $ sionally stayed to tea without the preliminaries 
came alone on her homeward way, studiously 3 of a very urgent invitation. 
reading along, and, being very much pre-occu-; ‘‘There is a casket that contains a rare jewel, 
pied, she did not observe that she had dropped Hugh,” said Ned Leonard, one day, as he and 
one of her books, until a very musical voice said : ‘Mr. Hamilton were riding out past the little 
just behind her, ‘‘Miss Lee, allow me to pane $ white cottage. 
your property, you dropped this a moment ago.” “Ah!” said Hugh, “who is it?” in the most 
Thanks to the fly-leaf, whereon was written the 3 ; ’ matter-of-courseish manner imaginable. 
owner’s name, and to the finder’s presence of; ‘‘Her name is Grace Lee; her mother is a 
mind, that tempted him to glance therein and 3 widow, and they are quite poor, having nothing 
read it. : but this little place, so Grace is at present fitting 
Grace Lee looked wonderingly up into the : 3 s herself for a governess, or something of that 
dark eyes looking so eagerly down upon her, } ’ sort, expecting, no doubt, to make a fortune in 
and, with just the brightest little flash of crim- {a year or two and retire.” 
son flitting over her face, she hastily thanked | “A governess—that little, slight child a 
him, and reached out her hand for her book. 3 governess; why she’s not equal to it,” spoke 
In doing this, she dropped another, which they } Hugh Hamilton, entirely forgetting that he was 
both stooped to pick up, and just then a wicked : not suspected of being an acquaintance of Miss 
little breeze blew the young lady’s curls directly ; Lee. 
across Hugh Hamilton’s eyes, so he picked up ; “Slight child!” mocked Ned Leonard, giving 
Grace Lee’s hand instead of the book, which } ; Hugh a glance out of the corner of his eye; 
deepened the crimson in her cheeks into such a : ‘you know little Grace then, eh?” 
rosy blood, that it was really painful to behold. Hugh was obliged now to tell that he did 
Of course, Mr. Hamilton could tender but a } have the honor to be slightly acquainted, “only 
very lame apology for such an awkward pro- an accidental affair, you know, Ned.” 
ceeding, so he laughingly bade her give him all} ‘And so you are going to be a governess, are 


her books, which he would carry, as his walk 3 you, little Grace?” said Hugh Hamilton, as he 

led him in that direction, and thus prevent any ; sat in the cosy little sitting-room, one evening, 

more being lost by the way. ’ some six weeks after his conversation with Ned 
Grace Lee gave them up to him without any } Leonard. 

demur, looking so frightened and shy all the} ‘I hope to be, Mr. Hamilton,” answered 

time, that Hugh Hamilton was every moment ‘st on up from the paper, whereon she 


afraid that she would flit away and leave him, } had copying a sketch furnished by that 
books and all. ‘gentleman. ‘‘Why, don’t you think I will make 
At the gate of a charming little white cottage {a good one?” 
Grace Lee said, ‘‘Thank you,” and received her 8 “Oh! yes, good enough,” answered Hugh, 
books and a card, on which was engraved “Hugh } : looking down into the little upturned face 
Hamilton,” and with the rosy glow, rushing up } gazing so anxiously into his. 
again, even to the white forehead, she nodded } Hugh Hamilton had always thought Grace 
another ‘good night,” and flitted up the garden § Lee beautiful, but never before had he seen her 
walk. ‘so exquisitely lovely as she looked then, with 
The next night Hugh Hamilton carried Grace } >her bright curls drawn away from her white 
Lee’s books to the cottage gate, and the next— ; forehead, and the dark-brown eyes raised so 
and every night through all the week; and when $ appealingly to his. “he full red lips were just 
Saturday and Sunday came, and no little flitting 3 the least bit parted, showing a gleam of the 
figure going up or coming down, Hugh felt more } pearly teeth within, and the lit:ie dimpled hands 
melancholy than ever. ; ‘folded one over the other, while she waited for 
The next week Mr. Hamilton went so far as : his reply. 
to ask to be admitted into the charmed enclo-} «You say ‘yes,’ just as though you did not 
sure of the cottage garden; and then the blush- \ mean it,” she said, and the brown eyes went 
ing Grace bethought herself how rude she had ; down upon the paper, and the heavily-fringed 
been never to invite the gentleman in, so she $ : lids lay lovingly upon the crimson cheeks, while 
apologized, and Mr. Hamilton was duly installed : ‘ the little fingers toyed idly with her pencil, and 
a guest in the little white cottage. After that, } ’ the voice sounded as though it were full of tears. 
Hugh Hamilton always went in to rest, after the : It was full five minutes before Hugh Hamilton 
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could trust himself to speak, and then he said, 3 Whether it was we strange sail of h his voice 
“I do mean it, Grace, but I was thinking that $ that said this so pleadingly, or what invisible 
it was a thankless task for such a child as you’ power persuaded her, Grace Lee raised her 
to undertake.” head, pushed back the tangled hair from her 

“TI am no child, Mr. Hamilton.’’ The voice ; hot face, and went over to the sofa. 
was steady enough now, and there was a willful ; ‘My darling, mine at last!” and Hugh Hamil- 
sparkle in the bright eyes, and a pretty curl in} ton’s arms were folded over, and warm tears 
the little red lip, that gave Hugh quite a new falling upon the sweet face resting upon his 
insight into the character of this fair student. ¢§ bosom. 

“TI may be childish—I presume you think I} Then followed the story of a long life—lonely 
am—but when I am in earnest, I am as much a ; and unloved, and Hugh Hamilton pictured the 
Woman as—as—as anybody.” , desolation that would always be his, unless this 

At this, Grace Lee flashed such a withering $ bright, new-found star shone on his pathway 
glance at Mr. Hamilton, that it was the greatest ‘ henceforth and forever. 
wonder in the world that he was not immedi-: Grace Lee listened to it dll as one in a dream, 
ately annihilated. $ and when he had finished he said, ‘Now, Grace, 

He was leaning indolently back on the sofa, ? which shall it be? Will you be my wife, or a— 
with his elbow resting upon the arm, and look- ; governess?” 
ing down upon the excited litile speaker, while} -Grace Lee felt the hand clasping hers grow 
just the least shadow of a smile lurked around : tighter and tighter as he waited for her answer, 
the corners of his mouth. $ still for her very life she could not have spoken 

Grace noticed the smile, and instead of pro-!it. Slowly he relaxed his clasp, an@ such a 
voking her still more, it scattered all her anger : look of utter wretchedness swept over his face, 
in one moment, and with it all the cherished $ and Grace Lee caught it as she raised her eyes 
dreams of the last two years, and over face and $ to his, then softly the white arms were folded 
neck went the crimson tide again, and two large $ around his neck, and a light kiss left burning 
burning tears rolled slowly down the blushing , on his forehead—and that was his answer. 
cheeks, and then she bowed down her headupon$ Oh! how gently the night wind parted the 
her folded arms and sobbed in earnest. , white curtains around Grace Lee’s couch that 

Hugh Hamilton sat perfectly still. His face 3 night!—how softly the bright stars peeped in at 
might have been a shade or two paler than : the little window, while the pale moonlight just 
usual, and there certainly was a mistiness in} kissed the white hands folded so meekly over 
those dark eyes that years had not seen there ; the fluttering heart! 
before, but he scorned to acknowledge it by § A beautiful dream that Grace Lee had always 
brushing it away; for what had a man to do } dreamed, as being afar off in the distant future, 
with tears, standing, as he was then, on the § had been realized that night; and though she 
threshold of a new existence? In a moment, ¢ $ had told it all over, sitting with her blushing 
the void that had already made Hugh Hamil-$ face buried in her mother’s lap, still she could 
ton’s heart desolate was filled to overflowing, * not believe it. ‘‘Hugh Hamilton, the greatest, 
and he trembled now at the very extent of his § ; the noblest of men, loving her!” And so sleep 
bliss, and feared to move lest the sweet spell} had stolen in upon her, and down through a 
should be broken, and all this new-found hap- } : bright vista of rosy dreams fleats Grace Lee, 
piness drift away beyond his reach. : this first night of her betrothal. 

The shadows deepened in the corners of the’ Two weeks after, Hugh Hamilton was duly 
room, the crimson and golden splendors of the ; : reported as having returned from his travels, 
western sky had faded out into a dull gray, and $ sand old friends and acquaintances came flock- 
still the bowed head rested upon the folded $ } ing around him eager to welcome him home. 
arms, and over all fell the long, bright tresses Every one pronounced him vastly improved, 
of her golden hair. ; and indeed he could scarcely be recognized as 

“Grace!” Hugh Hamilton searcely knew the $ the Hugh Hamilton of other days. 
sound of his own voice breaking up the stillness : There was a look of tranquil peace forever 
of the room that had been silent so long, for 3 shining in his face now, so different from the 
that man had lived yon in the last half hour. } cold, gloomy, proud reserve that had always 

“Grace, come to me.’ S env eloped him as with a mantle; for the one 

Still the little head bowed down, and she } 3 want of that great, noble heart was satisfied at 
made no sign of having heard him. 3 last, and he was going no longer life’s journey 

“Grace, won't you come?” S alone. 














CORA LEE. 

Thus sped on another year, broken only by; made her appearance in public in her new 
little snatches of happiness, found under the } home. 
roof of the little white cottage in Glenacre, «‘A mere school-girl,” echoed one belle to an- 
when suddenly Hugh Hamilton electrified his} other, whose school days were so far back in 
friends and acquaintances by purchasing an} the “long ago,” that she could scarcely remem- 
elegant mansion on one of the most fashionable : ber them herself. 
squares in town, and having it furnished in the “A poor little golden-haired doll-baby!” 
most magnificent style. groaned Mrs. De Vere, as she brushed all the 

There were rumors of fabulous splendors seen 3 little dark curls back under her cap again, and 
there, whole boxes of foreign treasures arriving ; talked of ‘darling Gustavus” from behind a 
every day, and going into the charmed house as} cambric handkerchief, with a black border full 
if by magic. three inches deep. 

Anna Danforth, now the disconsolate widow But Grace Hamilton knew nothing of all this 
De Vere, brushed two more little curls out from 3 in her innocent, happy-heartedness; and when 
under her widow’s’cap, and showed signs of all Hugh’s friends came to see her she was de- 
getting a little better of her great grief in the $ lighted with them all, and with none more than 
general excitement, and actually was seen pass-: the lovely young widow, who talked by the 
ing Mr. Hamilton’s house with her veil thrown $ hour of her great sorrow, until Grace was ready 
back from her face. 3 to go distracted out of pure sympathy. 

It was the month of roses, sweet smiling June, ; Years have gone by since Grace Lee’s glanc- 
the queen month of the year. On one of its } ing shadow first fell across Hugh Hamilton’s 
brightest days Glenacre was all astir, for it was pathway. She is the same little fairy Graco 
to be the wedding day of Grace Lee. ; to-day that she was years ago, although she 

The Rev. Herbert Gray performed the cere-; has reigned two seasons in Washington, the 
mony, and Dr. Ned Leonard gave away the ; acknowledged queen of beauty, as Mrs. Senator 














bride, and, amid the tears and congratulations } Hamilton. 
of the village assembly, Hugh Hamilton bore; Every summer finds them established at the 


away his youthful wife. little white cottage in Glenacre, and then goes 

“It is a shame—a perfect scandal to bring’ on the warfare that is always being waged be- 
such a child as that here, and set her up as} tween Hugh and Ned Leonard, regarding the 
first and foremost,” went from one lip to} respective merits of the only two angels under 
another, the first time Mrs, Hugh Hamilton’ the sun—Caddy and Grace. 
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CORA LEE. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Had sought and found a fairer bride; 

And thus gained one who would else have died 
Ere she wedded thee, 
False Adam Lee. 


Sad Cora Lee, 

Never dawned for thee 
A darker day than when o’er the sea 
He came to claim his promised bride, 
And found thee bound to another’s side 
By ties that death could alone divide; 

Heaven pity thee, 

Sad Cora Lee. 


Sap Cora Lee, 
There is rest for thee 
Beneath the snows on the Wintry lea; 
Not till life’s troubled dream is o’er, 
Not till the weary heart beats no more, 
And thy steps have reached the shining shore, 
Is there rest for thee, 
Sad Cora Lee. 


Cold Adam Lee, 
No love for thee 
Ever dwelt in the heart of Cora Lee. 
Her heart lies low in the watery grave 
Of one who sleeps ’neath the ocean wave; 
And her stern and worldly father gave 
Thy bride to be, 
Fair Cora Lee. 


False Adam Lee, 

Thou didst say that he 
‘Who had won the love of Cora Lee 
Beyond old ocean’s billowy tide, 


Pale Cora Lee, 
Heard by none save thee, 

Cometh ever a moan from the far, lone sea, 
Where his bark went down ’mid the tempest’s roar; 
And thy weary heart pleadeth evermore 
For speedy rest on the happy shore 

Where he waiteth thee, 

Pale Cora Lee. 
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“THAT OLD WOMAN.” 


BY MBS. H. 


“I peEcLaRE!” exclaimed Josephine Ains- , 


worth, in a tone of mingled scorn and chagrin, 
“it is too bad. I have been longing for a call 
from Mrs. Norton and her sister, and when 


S 


5 
N 
s 
N 
N 
5 


they at last made their appearance, after wait- $ 


ing until I thought they never meant to come, : 
: lighter tone, ‘“‘and I think I shall be willing to 


who should be here but that old Mrs. Denham, 


with her out-of-date bonnet and everlasting : 


black dress? 
and wearer, all frozen up at the North Pole 
together. 
she found such a piece of antiquity in our par- 
lor?” 


It made me wish dress, bonnet, § 


$ girl, for she hesitated before replying. 


8. GROSVENOR. 


serious in character than often visited the gay 
“Until 
I have seen everything worth seeing, and en- 
joyed everything worth enjoying,” were the 
words that at length found utterance. ‘It will 
take a long time to do that,” she added, in a 


die when all that makes life desirable is gone.” 
Mr. Torrey and his niece were sitting together 


s when the twilight shadows deepened. This is 


What could Mrs. Norton think when 3 
s hour for sad regrets, new resolves, quiet com- 


° 


S 


“Nothing to your disparagement, or mine : 
either, I trust,” replied Mrs. Ainsworth, in a °* 
calm voice, quite unlike her daughter’s vehe- ; 


ment tone. 
occasion to blush for a guest than I had this 
morning for Mrs. Denham.” 

“Did you notice her bonnet?” inquired 
Josephine. 


“IT hope I shall never have more 3 


an hour dear to the contemplative heart; the 


: munings with the past, and unseen questionings 


of the future. Mr. Torrey’s thoughts went back- 
ward, traveling again the vista of by-gone years, 
and in the changing firelight that alternately 
gleamed and flickered on the wall, he saw a type 


3 of life with its varying gloom and brightness. 
> Josephine, in the meantime, wholly occupied by 
¢ @ prospective party, was engaged in considering 


“It was velvet, to be sure, but $ 


anybody with half an eye could see it was all ; 
: the rainbow was summoned for separate review: 


of two years behind the times. The cloak was 
worse still, and I kept thinking the old lady 
might make her fortune, if she would only pre- 


tend Rose Standish wore it when she first set 


foot on Plymouth Rock. 
sume to doubt such a reasonable story.” 

“T never thought of her cloak or bonnet,” 
was Mrs. Ainsworth’s answer. 


Nobody would pre- : 


what style of dress would be most in harmony 
with her figure and complexion. Each color of 


curls and braids, ribbons, feathers, and flowers, 
were in turn the subject of mental deliberation, 
the busy mind quite forgetting its higher destiny 
as a creature of immortality? 

‘‘Josephine,” said Mr. Torrey, suddenly in- 


, terrupting this train of thought, “have you 


“IT was wholly $ 


engrossed by her conversation, which, if I mis- ; 
take not, was far more elevated in sentiment, § 


and quite as correct in expression as your ad- 
mired Mrs. Norton.” 

“That was another thing which vexed me,” 
rejoined Josephine, with increasing irritation. 
“You were more attentive to that old woman, 
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whom nobody knows, and nobody cares for, : 


than to the elegant and fashionable Mrs. Nor- , 
I wish Mrs. Denham would keep out of } 


ton. 
my sight for the next ten years. She recog- 
nized me in the street yesterday, and then 


Agnes Fortescue asked me where I picked up} 


such a regular antediluvian?” 
“How long do you wish to live, Josephine?” 


5 


s 


heard your mother speak of her early friend, 
Grace Hamilton?” 

“T have no recollection of the name,” was the 
response. ‘Who was she, uncle?” 

“A very lovely girl whom I knew when I was 
younger than I am now,” he resumed. ‘One 
of the few who possess beauty of features and 
symmetry of form combined with manners at 
once winning, dignified, and unaffected. Add 
to these attractions a warm, loving, sympathiz- 
ing heart, and rare intellectual endowments, and 


s 
: you have some faint conception of Grace Hamil- 


s 
S 
N 
s 


s 
s 
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inquired Mr. Torrey, Mrs. Ainsworth’s bachelor } 
brother, when his niece paused fairly out of ‘ 


breath. 
Perhaps the query suggested thoughts more 
Vou. XXXVIII.—9 


N 
N 


ton in her dawning womanhood. As you may 
imagine, such a sweet blossom did not blush 
unseen or unsought. At one time it was re- 
ported that she was plighted to Frank Linds«y, 
son of the envied millionaire; and again Gerald 
Spencer, less wealthy than the former, but be- 
longing to a more aristocratic family, was said 
to have won the prize. Both these rumors 
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134 “THAT OLD WOMAN 
proved incorrect, as she married one who pos- § ‘“‘Poor Grace, where was she?” interrogated 
sessed no advantages of wealth or position; a’ Josephine, when her uncle paused overcome by 
highly cultivated intellect, and a heart strong ; thronging memories. 
in the love and practice of the right, being his ‘By her husband’s side, almost as pale and 
only treasures. < motionless as himself. Those who knew her 
“IT often saw Grace and her husband after : expected a violent outburst of grief, but such 
their marriage, and when I marked their per- : agony as hers is too deep for tears and lamenta- 
fect union of thought, interest, and affection, 13 tions. Though light sorrow may be assuaged by 
fancied that the bliss once known in the sinless $ outward utterance, there is an anguish when the 
bowers of Eden had returned again to gladden : soul veils itself in silence, and God alone sees 
our darkened world. Their parlor was always : the intensity of suffering within. Grace was in 
tastefully arranged, Grace invariably had a$ this state, and when her pastor knelt by the 
cheerful face, and the formerly reserved Edward : dead, beseeching our Father to comfort His 
became social and hospitable, as if wishing to } stricken child; or when kind friends whispered 
shed around him a portion of the sunlight that} words of sympathy, their tears falling all the 
glowed in his own heart. while like rain, she heard them like one stun- 
‘«*T am afraid we are too happy,’ said Grace, : ned and unconscious. 
as I was spending an evening by their fireside, “Tt is difficult to imagine a more complete 
according to my frequent custom. ‘I have been } change, both in the inward and outward current 
making calls all the afternoon,’ she continued, } of life, than this bereavement produced in that 
‘and instead of envying Mrs. Lindsey’s new} of Grace. Nurtured tenderly in her early home, 
house, or Mrs. Spencer’s obsequious servants, I} it had been Edward’s delight to surround her 
returned thanking God for my quiet life. My } with the means of enjoyment particularly pleas- 
own home seems a peaceful ark of refuge.’ ing to a refined and cultivated taste. Her com- 
‘¢¢The lines are fallen to us in pleasant places, $ fort had been considered in every houschold 
yea, we have a goodly heritage,’ responded her : arrangement, while of the petty details of busi- 
husband; and when Grace led her little boy to-} ness, his loving care had kept her ignorant as 
ward him for a good night kiss, he folded mother 3 a child. This was ill-judged affection, for the 
and child to his heart in a loving embrace. ‘She flower too tenderly sheltered bows before the 
deserves to be happy,’ he said, when Grace had $ first blast, with its petals crushed and its ten- 
gone up stairs with the little one; ‘I believe she S drils trailing in the dust. 
is the best wife in the world. I thought loved; ‘Grace was soon roused from the lethargy of 
her,’ he continued, with deep feeling, ‘when we $ grief by the necessity which compelled her to 
were married, but there are no words in the lan-: take thought for the future. Creditors pre- 
guage gtrong enoagh to express my devotion to : sented their claims; her child must be fed and 
her now. Our hearts have grown together with § clothed; and now there was no strong arm to 
the lapse of years, twining around and into each } come between her and these exigencies. Like 
other, until they have become indissolubly one. ! a true woman, she scorned to be a burden to 
Sometimes I inquire what would become of: others. Accordingly, refusing all pecuniary aid, 
either if the other part were rent away;’ and as: she left her home with its sweet and sad asso- 
he spoke thus, though he was habitually a man N ciations, parted with furniture, each article of 
of self-control, tears filled his eyes, and a tremor } which was linked with some fond remembrance, 
shook his frame. and, looking to the widow’s God alone for help, 
“This conversation with its attendant cireum- } commenced her struggle with adversity. The 
stances is impressed upon my mind by the sad } following years were years of trial. Patient 
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‘events that soon followed. A few days subse- labor, meek endurance, and uncomplaining self- 


quent, I was startled by the intelligence that’ denial—much as has been written on these 
Edward was dying, or, it might be, already dead. $ themes, how much still remains to be recorded! 
I hurried to the home where I had been often } “One bright spot, however, gilded her life’s 
greeted by his tones of welcome, only to look} page. Her child was a lad of much loveliness 
upon his lifeless form, from which the spirit had } of character, possessing mental endowments be- 
passed with scarcely a moment’s warning. He yond his years. To train him for a position of 
lay on the bed, pale, silent, motionless; the $ honor and usefulness, was an object for which 
smile that still lingered around his lips being } : she concentrated all her energies. She ate 
the only thing which looked like life. Thank \ plainer food, wore coarser garments, labored 
God, death could not take away that smile, the } } when she needed rest, for the sake of supplying 
signet of eternal biessedness.” > him with books and teachers. 
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‘‘As time passed, awakening in the heart of ; not press his claim, he felt that Grace Hamilton, 
the child the deeper thought and loftier pur- $ in her unchanging devotion to the dead, and her 
pose of approaching manhood, the disease which } holy trust in God, was’ infinitely more lovely 
blights many buds of promise set its seal on the ; than she had been when in the full glow of 





widow’s son. ‘How can I give thee up?’ was 
the cry that burst from her agonized heart, and 
she prayed as Jesus did in the garden when He 
sweat great drops of blood, ‘Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.’ Blame her 
not if it was long before she could add, ‘Not my 
will, but Thine be done.’ 

«<The blow came, and Grace stood alone amid 
her graves, a childless widow. The wintry sky 
bent frowningly above her, the earth was hard 
and frozen under her feet, and the bleak deso- 
lation of nature was an emblem of her chilled, 
desolated heart. Pecuniary resources were ex- 
hausted by her son’s protracted illness, and the 
combined weight of poverty and bereavement 
was almost too much to be borne.” 

“‘Where were her friends?” interrogated 
Josephine, ‘They certainly would not be so 
unfeeling as to let her suffer.” 

‘“‘Her parents had long been dead,” was the 
response; “her only brother had removed to a 
distant home, and immediately around her a 
new generation had arisen, who, like the Egyp- 
tian king of former days, knew not Joseph. 
More than one home was thrown open to her, 
but she nobly refused to accept its shelter, 
saying that charity was for the infirm and 
helpless, and not for those who had health and 
strength to labor. 

‘Not long after her last bereavement, one 
who had loved her when she was the young 
and admired Grace Hamilton, and who, for the 
memory of that early love, trod a lonely path 
in life, offered his hanfl and fortune to her ac- 
ceptance. ‘My affections are buried in the 
grave of husband and child,’ she replied, ‘and 
I would not wrong you by giving you only the 
shattered wreck of a heart. Henceforth I shall 
live alone for God, and the cup that my Father 
giveth me, shall I not drink it?” Though he did 
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3 youthful beauty. 

$ Since this time she has led a life of humble 
usefulness, unseen by the gay world in which 
she was once the brightest star, yet not unno- 
ticed by the Father whose loving eye is upon 
His lowliest child. Rightly believing that no em- 
ployment is degrading which promotes the well- 
; being of others, she has always found something 
$ to do, and consequently means of subsistence. 

$ ‘Such is her outward life, but of the inward 
we cannot speak. Who can number the tears 
shed in secret, the heart-yearnings for the loved 
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and lost, or the utter emptiness which she finds 
in all early things? Purified by much suffering, 
like gold that has been tried in the furnace, she 
is daily becoming more meet for an inheritance 
with the saints in light. 
with the friendship of many choice spirits, yet 1 
never met with one who shed so much of heaven 
in the atmosphere which she breathes. I always 
feel more earnest to discharge duty, more will- 
ing to bear trials, more charitable toward my 
brother man, and more submissive to my Father, 
God, after an hour spent in her society.” 

“She is living then?” remarked Josephine. 
“T wish I knew her,” she thoughtfully added. 
‘‘Perhaps she might make one better, and I am 
sure I need improving.” 

“You do know her, my dear niece,” was the 
impressive rejoinder. ‘*That old woman whose 
obsolete cloak and bonnet annoyed you so much, 
is the Grace Hamilton whose history I have been 
relating. There are thousands like her, Joseph- 
ine; patient, suffering women, clad in the vest- 
ments of toil and privation, meekly bearing the 
burdens of this life, whom the gay and thought- 
less pass by with scorn. But the Father beholds 
$ them in love, and when He makes up His jewels, 
$some of these despised and neglected ones will 
‘be the brightest gems in His crown.” 


I have been privileged 
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GENTLE words fall on the heart 
Like dew-drops on the flower, 
They chase our gloom and care away, 
And cheer the lonely hour; 
They bid the sinking heart still hope, 
Revive the drooping breast, 
And point the weary ones of life 
To homes of peace and rest. 


Gentle words fall on the heart 
Like music on the ear; 

They strew the path of life with flowers, 
And dry the falling tear; 

They are as angel whisperings 
From the bright world above, 

Bo full of Heavenly hope, and peace, 
And sympathy, and love. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66, 


CHAPTER XVII. = remain silent all the day long. If a soul was 

Tuere had been a revival in the leading con- ‘in trouble, or a sinner become thoughtful, the 
gregations at Norwich. This religious senti- : great log was left, half eaten through, with the 
ment commenced with the return of old Mr. : motionless steel prisoned in its heart, while the 
Arnold to brotherhood with his former asso- master strode off among the fields, searching 
ciates. The excitement produced by this re- : ‘for that troubled conscience which the truth 
formation gave more active spirituality to the 3 that burned within him might cleave effectually, 
church, which, after a time, grew into one of$ as his saw cut through the forest trunks when 
those periods of absorbing devotion which pass {the water rushed most abundantly from the 
through Christian communities from time to $ 
time, as thunder-storms break through, the 
atmosphere, leaving it purer from the tumult. 
During the winter this intense interest was 
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Mrs. Leonard was a good sort of woman, a 
church member and all that; she took a lively 
interest in the revival. In a decorous, motherly 
kept up in the church, and toward spring it ; way she had gone out to tea more than usual, 
began to consolidate into a fixed reformation. { always dropping a great many words in season 
Many new members had joined the society, ¢ over the short-cake, and giving promiscuous 
old ones had become earnest, and that year the } little exhortations to the young folks while the 
foundations of new religious communities were : ’ Young Hyson was drawing. But the good wife 
laid which exist to this day in the city of ter-{ mingled a deal of temporal thrift with her 
races. $ heavenly-mindedness, and it rather annoyed 

All this wholesome excitement had sprung, 3 her to see how many logs came to the mill and 
as I have hinted, from the sudden reappearance } how few boards went away during the heat of 
of the elder Arnold in his old place of worship. : this excitement. But Leonard was a resolute 
His contrition, his humility, and the sweet g man in his own way, and had the happy faculty 
thankfulness that glowed on the face of his < of not hearing his wife’s hints about “beginning 
wife when she came with him to meeting, arm $ with one’s own household,” and other Scriptural 
in arm, as in the olden times, woke up the $ S ideas, which, being lost in a flood of words, swept 
whole congregation. I do not think Mr. Leon- 3 by him like the waters that turned his mill. So 
ard even congratulated himself on the fact, or he went on his way doing good, and taking no 
was aware of it. But he was surely the father é heed to the consequences. 
of this revival—always, as he would have said, ; Amy Leonard retired from the publicity of 
baring his head reverently at the thought, ; these anxious meetings and praying circles. 
always under God’s providence. : From her childhood she had been a church 

It was the few words in season that Leonard } member—her interest in sacred things was high 
had uttered in the saw-mill that cold wigter’s : * and pure; but she shrunk away from this en- 
day, and that prayer, so thrilling in its rude § thusiasm with something like affright. Once 
eloquence, uttered amid the thunders of the sor twice she had gone with her parents to the 
Falls, that had touched the old man’s heart as : evening prayer-meetings, but the effort seemed 
with a gleam of living fire, and spreading from $ too much for her. She took no part in the re- 
soul to soul with the holy magnetism of truth, ° ligious proceedings, while other girls were ar- 
turned the general thought heavenward. ‘ dent in their efforts, but sat apart, growing pale 

Leonard claimed no credit for this—indeed, ; and weak, as if the enthusiasm which fired 
was quite unaware that any could be awarded : others to devotion were consuming her. Some- 
to him; but he threw himself heart and mind $ times, when this enthusiasm broke into ecstasy 
into the revival, holding it above all things 3 sand all the faces around glowed with delight, 
most important. Sometimes the saw-mill would ; her great blue eyes would seem to take fright, 
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and search wistfully around for some means of ; also taken place, from a dilatory, careless man, 
escape from a scene that gave her nothing but $ confused by drink and shrinking from notice, 
pain. Sometimes those eyes would fill with 3 he had taken up his farming duties with energy. 
tears, and turn upon her old friends pleadingly, } The colored men, who had loitered half their 
as if some help were needed which she doubted 3 time around the kitchen, were now put into 
they would withhold. shard work, repairing fences, planting fields, 

At last she gathered courage and besought 3 and laying stone walls on the farm, till a few 
her parents to leave her at home. She was not {months gave the neglected place an aspect of 
strong, and somehow night air and excitement thrift and comfort that it had not known for 
made her worse. $ years. 

This was her timid plea, and surely that white; But, strange enough, with this prosperity 
face and the shadowy circle under her eyes gave : came a thirst for money, and habits of penuri- 
sufficient force to the appeal. $ ous saving, that curtailed the comforts of the 

In an excitement like that which possessed § § household beyond anything known in the family 
the society, there was little room for keen ob- 3 before. Arnold seemed to count every grain of 
servation. Mrs. Leonard knew that Amy was 3 rye or ear of corn consumed in-doors as an ex- 
far from well; but as she seldom complained, § travagance to be condemned. His cattle were 
and went steadily about her duties, her poor} all sold off except those necessary to working 
unhappy face escaped the scrutiny which less {the place—every superfluity disappeared, and 
occupied minds might have given it. yet no money seemed to replace the property 

Mrs. Leonard, it is true, found plenty of time $ that disappeared. 
at the sewing circles and after prayer-meeeting $' When the young Frenchman came up from 
to talk over her daughter’s health, and express ; New Haven—as he did once or twice during the 
a great deal of anxiety regarding it. She $ season—this strict economy was a little relaxed, 
never came home without some new recipe for } but, the moment he was gone, everything be- 
drinks or powders which Amy was to try. S yond bare necessaries disappeared again. Mrs. 
Sometimes it would be bruised peach-pits which $ Arnold wondered at this change, but she did 
Mrs. So and So had informed her was infallible ; not complain—anything was better than the 
in almost any disease; then a drink of bruised ; thriftless waste of former years. She was too 
clover leaves, or a powder of burnt alder must 3 thankful for the blessed return of her husband 
be tried, all of which Amy took with wan sub- ; sto care how he managed the property, which, 
mission which would have made your heart 3 § after all, belonged to him. 
ache. 3 One day, about this time, Mr. Arnold sought 

All at once this great anxiety regarding Amy $ : Dr. Blake in his office, which consisted of a 
Leonard died out. The good house-mothers in- : : 3 little one-story wing attached to a dwelling 
quired after her, it is true, but with constrained : ¢ house of some considerable pretefision in the 
voices, and looking another way. They grew 3 edge of the town. Dr. Blake was a man of 
exceedingly kind to the mother, and seemed } means, and for this reason his old neighbor 
rather disposed to urge the cooling drinks ; came. 
on her, as if she had become the person 3 The doctor had just returned from his circuit, 
who most urgently required strengthening. 3} which kept him two-thirds of the time on horse- 
Mrs. Leonard laughed at this attempt to dis-$ back. His horse, with the marks of a saddle 
credit the roses on her buxom cheek, and won- i on his back, was cropping the white clover in 
dered what it was that made the sisters pray 3 front of the house, and his saddle-bags, worn 
for her so often and so earnestly, as if she were } smooth as glass, stood behind the door, strap- 
not in full communion and grace. It rather } ped for use. The good man was seated in a 
annoyed her to be feld up as an object of $capacious splint-bottomed chair, which, with 
special solicitude. Shis homespun clothes, gave a rustic look to his 

Leonard, too, might have seen a change in § appearance. He was busy writing down an 
his brethren’s looks of earnest sympathy—ea ; $ account of his visits when Arnold came in. 
studied deference to his opinions and wishes $ $ On the first symptoms of Arnold’s reforma- 
that might have struck him as remarkable at’tion, Dr. Blake had been one of the first to 
another time; but now he was busy calling sin- ; 3 extend the right hand of fellowship to the strug- 
ners to the altar of God, and only thought of § < gling man; and now his fine face expanded with 
these things long enough to be grateful for them } a glow of welcome as his old neighbor came in. 
without investigating their sources. s : He flung down the pen, and arose, offering the 

In Mr. Arnold’s family a great change had $ great splint chair to his guest. 
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“Tm glad to see you—rale glad at all; ‘“Iknowit. I know it; but every year we'll 

times. You know that, neighbor, without } make the farm worth more and more.” 


telling. Come sit down, and make yourself ; The doctor looked at his earnest face. How 
at home.” ’it had changed! There was force and intellect 
No. Mr. Arnold would not take the doctor's } in it now—something that commanded respect 
chair. Another would answer just as well for 3 in the serious purpose that evidently possessed 
him. - He had come to talk over a little busi- } him. 
ness. “One question before I say yes or no about 
“Business! Oh! well, of course; but just} this money,” said the doctor, leaning back in 
now I would like to talk of something else. It’s his chair: ‘‘Are you borrowing it for any specu- 
on my mind, Arnold, and I must get it off or 3 lation of your son’s? If that is the case I won't 
it'll choke me—your son, Arnold, I want to} let you have a farthing.” 


have a plain talk about that young scam—fel-$ Arnold turned white as this question came 
b] 
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low.” $ bluntly forth, and he answered slowly, think- 
Arnold became nervous in an instant, and put ; ing over each word with conscientious truthful- 
up both hands, as if to ward off a blow. 3 ness. 
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‘Not about him, at any rate. Not yet, doc-$ ‘No, it’s not a speculation. I want to pay 
tor. Wait till you hear what I came for. Give : the money. It'll never come back again. 1 
me time and I will talk about Benedict. Just } must pay off the mortgage by degrees.” 
now there is no subject on earth that I dread so s «Ah! neighbor, you'll find that hard work.” 
much.” “T know it; but it might have been done be- 

“Well, well, I don’t want to bother you. $ fore this if I hadn’t given up like a coward. If 
After all, talking often does more good than ; God spares my life it shall be paid up, every 
harm—but your son, Arnold—your son ” $ shilling of it. Don’t be afraid, doctor; the farm 

“Don’t! don’t!” said Arnold, lifting both}is a good one, and my wife and I, with the 
hands again. ‘I’m doing my best, pinching ‘ hands, can live on a little. I’ve cyphered it all 
and saving every way. The women folks com- § out, over and over again.” 
plain about it, and I don’t blame ’em; but it} ‘But tell me what you want of this large sum 
must be done. That it is which brought me : of money, Arnold?” 
here.” “TI cannot. It is a duty—something that I 

“What is it? You talk at random, neigh-{ must pay, or go to the grave bowed down with 
bor. You can’t help the young—well, well, the } a burden that no one can take up for me.” 
young man—by pinching and saving at home.: The old man’s voice was sad; the perspiration 
It is a case beyond that. started to his foreheadgin drops. He wiped it 

“TI know, saving by little and little might $ off with his handkerchief of home-made check, 
drag through one’s whole life, and then leave 5 and tried to smile. 
the whole thing undone. You have plenty of 3 “‘You’ll let me have the money, doctor? It'll 
money out at interest—can’t you draw some } make a new man of me.” 
in? I want to mortgage the farm.” “Yes, Arnold, I'll let you have it; but, re- 

“Mortgage your farm, Arnold!” member, I don’t want your farm. If it falls 

“Yes; just come and ride over it, see the} into my hands at last, I shall always condemn 
crops, fehces, and barns. We've worked hard 3 myself for this day’s work.” 
this spring and repaired everything; besides, 3 ‘‘When—when can I have it?” inquired Ar- 
I’ve sold off a good deal of stock.” nold, eagerly. 

«And you really want to” hire money on the} ‘Why? Is there so much haste?” 
farm?” “Oh! yes, I shall ng be-a man till it is 

“T can’t get along without it, doctor.” done.” 

“But you have no debts—nothing to speak “Well, I will call in the money at once.” 
of, or I should have heard about it?” ‘Within a week?” 

“No, not @ debt. I paid all those things off$ ‘‘Perhaps.” 
at once. They didn’t amount to much; my wife : “‘Surely—I trust surely. The time will seem 
always took care of that.” ’ long any way.” 

“And now you want money—how much?” “Well, well, I’ll not be over—a week.” 

Arnold mentioned the sum. The doctor looked “Thank you. I don’t know how to thank 
astonished. you in the right way, doctor.” 
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‘“Why, man alive, that’ll almost cover the: ‘Well, never mind. Come take a glass of 
whole value of your place.” 3 cider brandy.” 
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*sJ, doctor!” 
“Oh! brother, I forgot. Well, then, a cup 
of tea; the old woman’ll have one ready about 


Sricnre 


this time; I’ve got something to talk over with § 


you.” 

Arnold shrunk within himself. 

“Not to-night. I don’t think I could bear 
anything more just at present—some other 
time.” 

‘‘Well, well, remember me to the women 
folks. I tell you what, Arnold, that wife of 
yours is an angel.” 

‘*She’s all the world to me, doctor. No one: 
can guess what she has done for her husband; 
and the girl is her mother over again.” 

As he spoke, Arnold took up his hat and pre- 
pared to go out. 
speak again, but some kind feeling checked 
him, and, with a cordial grip of the hand, he 
saw the heavily burdened man depart. 

When quite alone, he sat some time with his 


arms folded on the desk before him, pondering ; 


over the conversation which had just passed; 
he was anxious and tired, but his heart went $ 
out in compassionate sympathy, not only for 
the man who had left him, but for one to whom 3 
he must carry still more bitter sorrow. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


A RELIGIous excitement, wherever it arises, 
is sure to awake a thousand virtues into action, 
which, in ordinary times, sleep supinely in 
human nature. Besides the prayer-meetings, 
anxious circles, and lectures, spinning bees and : 
quiltings presented themselves to the congre- : 
gation. ‘The servant is worthy of his hire,” 
was the generous opinion; and the minister, 
who averaged two or three lectures or sermons 
a day, must not be forgotten in his worldly 
stores. So blocks of patchwork were dis- 
tributed throughout each household connected 
with the society, of which a sumptuous quilt 
was set in progress for the minister, and no 
housewife set her flax or wheel aside that sea- 
son without adding afew knots of yarn for the 
spinning bee which was to come off in behalf of 
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; cut into diamonds, squares, or stars, and as in- 
$ dustriously stitched together again. 

: Amy Leonard did her share of the work— 
$ more than her share, poor thing! considering 
Show pale and ill she looked; but sometimes 
: when her mother’s back was turned, the tears 
$ would swell into her eyes and blind them, till 
the flyers flashed before her in broken glows, 
: or her needle disappeared in the mist. 

All the time she never spoke of Arnold; and 
~ her mother, with unusual reticence, avoided the 
3 young man’s name. His visits to the cabin had 
: taken place during her absence to evening meet- 
; ings, and she looked upon the attachment which 
® had evidently once existed between him and 
her daughter, as a feeling that had died out on 
‘ the young man’s part, and which a little time 
3 would set right with Amy. The whole subject 

$was a matter of self-reproach to the good 
; woman, for she had encouraged the intimacy 
between the young people with all her match- 
3 making skill, partly because the Arnolds were 
$ of a respectable old family, still rich enough to 

hold their heads high, and partly because her 

kind womanly instincts told her how deeply the 
: best feelings of her child were involved in the 
; question. 
But with all Mrs. Leonard’s worldly fore- 
$ sight, she was of the old puritan stock, and 

had neither charity nor countenance for sin in 
s any form that it could present itself. Nay, 
$ even the suspicion of sin, vaguely as it came, 
; was enough to turn her heart against the young 
; ; man entirely. 

Joshua Leonard had told his wife of the warn- 

ing which the elder Arnold had given with re- 
$gard to his son. The anguish with which this 
’ warning had been uttered struck conviction te 
’ Leonard’s soul. He knew how hard it must be 
‘for a kind parent to condemn his own child; 
and, incoherent as the words had been, they 
left a fearful impression of truth. 

Leonard was a strong, powerful man, but he 
shrunk from anything that threatened to give 
pain to his daughter, and, with that delicacy 
which makes great strength beautiful, spoke of 
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that good man. Arnold’s warning only to his wife. She, self- 

If Leonard was most active in spiritual mat- $ sufficient in all domestic affairs, placed herself 
ters, his bustling wife took up those temporal } $ on the watch, and, instead of retreating as of 
results of the revival with no inferior amount ; old when the young man came to spend the 
of energy. In fact she was the heart and soul 3 evening at her cabin, kept her place at the fire- 
of these undertakings. Early and late the hum side, diminishing in nothing her usual hospi- 
of her wheel might be heard setting up a small $ $ : tality, but watching vigilantly every word or 
opposition to the rush of the Falls, and her steel } glance which passed between the young people. 
side-thimble grew brighter and brighter with § Then came the revival which swept all home 
constantly forcing the glittering needle through ° thoughts from her mind—young Arnold seemed 
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to have dropped out of her life. She heard with 
satisfaction his name connected with the French 
girl, and, rejoicing that her season of vigilance 
was at an end, allowed herself to be swept off $ 
in the absorbing turmoil of a revival. 

All that time Benedict Arnold spent his even- 
ings at the hearth-stone which the father and 
mother had deserted. N 
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mands of hospitality for the self-invited guests. 
They had nothing more to accomplish. They 
would assemble in the afternoon to finish the 
quilt, which a committee of four was appointed 
to fit into the frames, and mark out in a border 
of double herring-bone and a centre of shell- 
work. 

Another committee would take charge of the 


At last he went away, and, to escape the; table set out in the long, back kitchen which 
mournful loneliness that fell upon her, Amy ; opened into an apple orchard; and a third was 
sometimes went to evening meetings with her ; to receive the hanks of linen, tow, and woolen 
parents. Leonard and his wife both noticed} yarn, for which pegs were provided all around 
that she was generally excited and flushed be-} the best chamber up stairs. These were all 
fore she started to these gatherings, but came { feminine arrangements, and sure to be well 
back oppressed with a heavy sadness that no- ; done, as the minister knew of old. But the 
thing could mitigate or explain. They did not ; brethren of the church were not to be entirely 
notice that, for a little time, she invariably dis- 3 excluded. Their contributions, it is true, came 
appeared from the meetings for a few minutes, ; in less ostentatiously, but in a form quite as 
and, hurrying with breathless haste to the post- ; substantial. Many a bag of potatoes had found 
office, would ask with shrinking eyes, and a its way to the minister’s cellar, during the win- 
voice that could scarcely be heard, if there was § ter; to say nothing of firkins of shad salted 
no letter yet? : down on the banks of the river where they were 

The answer was always a half-rebuking, half- 3 caught; and sacks of grain, enough to keep the 
compassionate shake of the head, at which she § ministerial family in bread stuff till the harvest 
would creep away and glide back into the con- came on. 
gregation like a ghost; but when once uponher? For these benevolent and scattering donations, 
knees, the sobs that broke through the hands * the brethren were permitted to join in the yarn 


clasped over her face were enough to melt a : festival, after the quilt was taken off, when there 


heart of ice. 3; was to be a grand tea drinking, to wind up with 
Then week after week went by, and Amy ’ extemporaneous singing and a short season of 
would go to meeting no more. The noise con- : prayer. 
fused her, she said it was far better to stay} Of course there was great excitement all over 
at home and get yarn for the minister’s spin- ’ Norwich, for a festival equal to this, either in 
ning bee, it would save her mother from so } numbers or amount of contributions, had never 
much extra work. Mrs. Leonard repeated this } been heard of in the good town before. More 
at the sewing circles, when the blocks of patch- : than thirty new converts had been added to the 
work were brought in and sewed together in} congregation, and their contributions seemed a 
general conclave. At first these reasons were } tangible proof of stability in the holy service of 
received with expressions of sympathy for sweet ; the Lord. Over these new converts there was 
Amy Leonard’s ill-health; but, aftér a time, {nothing but thanksgiving and praise, which 
covert glances were cast from eye to eye, and } gave the idea of a religious jubilee to the whole 
Mrs. Leonard’s maternal egotism was received 3 occasion. 
in grave silence. But from all this rejoicing the two families in 
This was the state of things, as I have before } which we are mostly deeply interested seemed 
hinted, when the spring time broke upon beau- ; strangely excluded. The Leonards had been 
tiful Norwich. The spinning season was well 3 invited, it is true; but it was somewhat re- 
nigh over, and the result of all those wheels} markable that Amy’s naifé was left out in the 
that had been hissing and humming in nearly } invitation; and Mrs. Leonard, instead of being 
evéry dwelling within five miles of Norwich, } appointed to some prominent place in the ar- 
was to exhibit itself in a grand quilting and ; rangement, had hardly been consulted. She 
spinning bee, which the minister was notified } was a, guest at liberty to bring in her mite, of 
would take place at his own dwelling, on one} course, but that was not the position which she 
of the loveliest June days that ever gladdened ; had aright to expect. The good woman was a 
a human heart. The women’s share of the en- i good deal astonished, and Seriously wounded at 
tertainment was complete, with the exception } this slight. She, who had been a pillar in the 
of an extra baking in every household, which ; church so long—who had worked night and day 
was to save the minister's wife from all de- ‘that the value of her contribution should be 
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eved to none, to be oa ents without right 
or reason she could not understand it. 

Leonard was so much accustomed to his wife’s § 
bustle and chatter, when an occasion of this kind } 
came off, that he scarcely heeded her complaints, 
and contented himself by advising her to do her ; 
duty, and not trouble herself about the way it ; 
was done, or how others performed theirs. 

With this wholesome admonition, he cast the ; 
subject from his mind; but with Amy the case ; 
was far different, she was constantly menting} N 
her mother’s face with those large eyes, as if: 
there was something in this slight from which } 
she shrunk tremblingly away. Sometimes, when } 
her mother would break into the subject sud- | 
denly, the poor girl would start and almost cry $ 
out with a pain that struck her to the heart. : 

Still Mrs. Leonard was too much a woman of ; 
spirit to retreat or flag in her purpose. She: 
wasn’t to be driven from her duty—not she. If} 
the sisters did not want her help or advice, very 3 
well, they could do without it. Of one thing’ 
she was certain, the quilting would be a botch 3 
if she wasn’t there to mark and roll up; as for : 
the yarn, why that which Amy had spun would 3 
be like’ cobwebs to a cable compared to any- 3 
thing they would have: really it seemed as if 
the girl was spinning it out of her own sighs, : 
for every thread was drawn with a deep breath. 
When that yarn was brought in, the sisters 
would blush at their ingratitude, if any blush 
was left in ’em. Then, as for cake, she would : 
like to see a woman of them all who could round § 
off a pound-cake like her; and, as for dough- $ 
nuts, oh! nonsense, they couldn’t, one of ’em, 3 
catch up with her there in a week of Sundays! $ 
Well, as Joshua said, she would do her duty $ 
and not care about others. It was hard, but 
she hadn’t been a church member so long with- : 
out knowing how to forgive. 

“Mother,” said Amy, with a quiver in her : 
voice, ‘‘ perhaps it’s me.” 

“You! What can this mean, Amy? You! why 
no little bird in its nest was ever so harmless as H 
you have been, sitting here lonesome as a whip- : 
poor-will, while your father and I have done } 
nothing but exhort, and pray, and run after 
converts, and this is what we get for it; but the ; 
Lord knows which is right.” 
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Amy went close up to her mother, every fibre ; 
of her body quivered, and a look of death 
on her face. She reached out her hand and | 
attempted to lay it on her mother’s shoulder, 
but Mrs. Leonard brushed it off as if a rose-leaf } 
annoyed her. ; 

“‘There—there, don’t talk. I know my duty ; 
as a Christign, and won’t be preached to by my ; 


: ‘‘well and strong. 
} like nothing.” 


} dredge and rolling pin? 


own child. auate go into va next room onl see 
Sif the sponge is rising nicely, I wouldn’t have 
3 them doughnuts beat to-morrow for anything, 
¢ that would be a cross I couldn’t take up.” 

Amy turned away with a gasping breath. 
When her mother went into the next room, im- 
patient to see how her cake was rising, she 


¢ found Amy sitting on the floor by the wooden 


bread bowl, with both hands clasped in her lap, 
gazing hard at the opposite window. 

“Why, Amy, you are getting too shiftless. 
Why on earth couldn’t you lift that cloth and 
tell me how the dough is working? I used them 
new turnpike cuptins that nobody else has got, 
and the as ought to yeast over the bowl by 
this time.’ 

But Amy sat motionless gazing at the win- 
dow, her mother’s voice sent a shiver over her, 
but it failed to unlock the iron that held her 
faculties. 

“Amy, why don’t you speak?” 

“‘Mother, I can’t. I have been trying, but 
the words choke me.” 

She spoke in a dreamy way, shaking her head 
to and fro—to and fro, as if the sound of her 
own words was a pain which she could not 
shake off. 

Mrs. Leonard took Amy by the arm and lifted 
her to her feet. 

“Are you crazy, Amy Leonard?” she said, 
half-angrily, for the slight she had received had 
rasped the good woman’s temper more than she 
liked to acknowledge. 

**No, mother!” 

“‘Then what is the matter?” 

“Nothing!” 

“IT don’t believe it. You are cither a bad 
tempered, provoking girl, determined to tor- 
ment your poor mother’s life out, or you're 


* down sick and ought to have a doctor right off.” 


‘“‘No—no, I’m well,” almost shricked Amy, 
See, I can lift this big bowl 


She stooped down and lifted the bread bowl 


tas if it had been a handful of feathers, and, 


carrying it into the next room, set it on the 
table and lifted the cloth of snowy linen. 

‘‘Look, mother, look,” she cried, with a hys- 
terical laugh, “the turnpike cuptins are work* 
ing famously: see, the dough is all honeycombed 
and swelling up like foam. It’s time to get your 
: pan of lard over the fire; where is the flour 
I'll cut the cakes out 
while you fry them.” 

Mrs. Leonard looked at her daughter a mo- 
ment, in blank astonishment, and then broke 
into an uneasy laugh. 
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“Dear me, Amy, you are a strange girl. I} buds is sprouting out lovely, and—yes, I’ve 
never saw your like: one minute moaning in S g’most a mind to send that string of robins’ 
the cellar, the next singing in the garret; but S eggs over the looking-glass—that would touch 
no wonder you laugh, that dough beats all I prem! feelings, for they - know how I prized 
ever did see; so bustle about and roll the cakes scorn eggs. Then, after I’ve shown them what 
into shape, while I get the big fork, and pan. $a true Christian spirit is, Ill say, ‘Sisters, what 
I've saved some lard a purpose, sweet as a nut is the reason you put this slight on me and my 
and white as snow. That’s right, tie on your : daughter? To say nothing of myself, that ain’t 
checked apron, and roll up your sleeves. Why, } of much account, perhaps, she’s the salt of the 
Amy, how thin your arms are getting! Dear; earth, as good and pious as the oldest church 
me—there, lay down the rolling-pin. I can {member amongst you; never told even a fib in 
handle it best. You can round the cakes sone fe life, or kept the least thing from her 
I-cut them out—that’s work fora baby. There, ; mother. She’s’—dear me, Amy! what is the 
how you are beginning to tremble again! Never} matter? You'll let that bowl slide off your 
mind, I don’t want any help to fry a batch of § } lap! Goodness! what a face! Why, child, are 
doughnuts—well, if you must do something, just § you dying?” 
beat up the white of half a dozen eggs, and} ‘No, mother, no—I’m—the heat—that fire— 
make some frpsting for the pound-cake. I want oh! mother, mother!” 
it to look like snow-crust, and taste like honey. } The cry that broke through these. gasping 
They eae beat us, Amy, in anything. Ill} words was startling. 
show ’em.’ Mrs. Leonard threw the door open with 

Amy took the work allotted to her, and sudden affright, and, gathering up the cor- 
directly the contents of her bowl was creaming } ners of her apron, tightened the edge, and 
over with pearly foam, beaten up by a hand {commenced fanning that pale face with all her 
that trembled like an aspen leaf, while her { might. 
mother wielded her rolling-pin, and shook her} “Are you better? Does it do any good? 
dredging-box fiercely, as she remembered the ; Wait a minute till I get the turkey’s wing.” 
slight that had been put upon her. ‘“‘No, mother, don’t—don’t! I want to go 

The melted lard had simmered itself into S out, just a minute.” 
silence, only hissing out a spiteful protest as} ‘Well, go. The air will bring you to. Dear 
the limp bits of dough fell into it, swelling and } me! I wish your father.would stay about more; 
browning into cakes that were to excite the envy } these fainting fits scare me a’most to death.” 


of all Norwich. Still the good woman had con-} Amy tried to reassure her mother by a smile, 


‘ 

tinued her indignant complaints. against the } but the attempt was more painful to look upon 
neighbors that could treat her so; but, as the than tears would have been. Mrs. Leonard 
fire grew hot, and the brown nuts rose to a} $took a sun-bonnet from its nail in the next 
mountain in the bright tin milk-pan placed on } : . room, and tied it over the poor quivering face, 
the hearth for their reception, a certainty of } with tears in her own sunny eyes. 
triumphant success mollified her, and a strain § ; “Go down by the Falls, Amy, the air will be 
of Christian charity pattered through the tor- } cool there. Don’t mind helping me; I shall get 
rent of her resentment, as we sometimes see the } through nicely. This fire is awrful hot, but 
brightest rain-drops dimpling the turbid surface ; law I don’t mind it no more than nothing.” 
of a pool. 3 The kind woman would have kissed the face 

“After all, Amy, I'll set them an example— : ‘which the bonnet protected; but Amy turned 
see if I don’t—one that they’ll never forget so} away her head, as if dismayed by those plump 
long as the meeting-house stands. I’ll make} lips; but when she saw the color rush to her 
two big pound-cakes, instead of one. The best ‘ mother’s temples she put up her pale mouth 
cheese in the milk-house shall go, if we have to} and met the caress; but the touch was like 
scrimp ourselves a month; as for dried beef and } marble. 
them doughnuts, I won't stop to weigh or count. 3 e went to the Falls—that pale, broken- 
When I do heap coals of fire on the sisters’ {he d girl—and sat down on the shelf of rock 
heads they shall be lively, now I tell you. To-} : ; which had been consecrated by her father’s 
night your father shall get a load of white pine } \ prayer months ago. There she fell into a state 
tops, hemlock, and princes pine, to dress the } of apathy—that dead stillness of the mind which 
supper-room with. Nobody else’ll think of that, ; } comes when no source for action presents itself. 
Treckon. Then you shall go over to the swamp } Her eyés were fixed on the waters; the dizzy 
and get an armful of wild roses. The hemlock ! whirl of their foam made her braig reel. She 
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pane oak inte 5 the ‘nate of a aut peated biscuit baked for eon ees agen men » folks, ad 
branch that stretched over her like a banner;  they’re always used to it.” 
and, covering her eyes with both hands, rocked } *«<But, mother, we had none on the table for 
to and fro in desolate silence, while the leaves } ourselves. How could you?” 
whispered over her, and the sunshine strove to ‘Well, Hannah, that’s true; but the hands 
penetrate the thick leaves and look on her sor- ; work so hard; of course we can get along with- 
row in vain. 3 out nice things better than they. I really think 

Another house in Norwich was the scene of ; Hagar felt the want of it.” 
trouble that day. The Arnold mansion, so full § “No, marm. Hagar didn’t feel the want of 
of life and bustle when we first saw it, was} them ’ere biskit, nor nothin’ else, let me tell 
greatly changed since the master had forsaken } you!” cried the sable handmaiden, pushing open 
his old negligent ways. Notwithstending those; the door which stood ajar. ‘She jest wants 
unworthy habits, he had kept from impairing } ter keep up the ‘spectability ob de family, and 
his property to any great extent; and there was $dat’s all *bout it. Bran bread’s good nuff for 
always enough and to spare for his family and} her and dem ’ere he colored pussons as belong 
the guests that came beneath his roof. But} ter de house. She’d jest like to catch one on 
now this plenty had, by degrees, demolished, 3 ’em complaining; but there isn’t no reason, as 
till strict parsimony reigned on the farm, a 3 she can see on, why things can’t be as they used 
state of things which neither Mrs. Arnold nor ter was, when an oven full of bread, and biskit, 
Hannah could understand. As for Hagar, the $ and ginger-cake, ter say nothing of baked beans 
rebellion of her spirit broke out furiously; and $ ; and Injin pudding, was put in three times a 
she never set a dish upon the table, or kneaded $ week. The family isn’t no smaller, as she ever 
a scant baking of bread, without muttering her | heard; and as for the farm, it’s jist bringing in 
discontent. ;as much agin as it ever did, only every arthly 

Mrs. Arnold, singular to say, had, like her $ thing is sold off afore it has a chance to git ripe. 
neighbor at the Falls, been quite overlooked : Miss Arnold, if you'll jist give any ’spectable 
when the committees were formed to carry out ; reason for these carryings on I'll guv up; but, 
the minister’s spinning bee. Why was this? till den, don’t nethir ob you ’spect ter see a 
the gentle woman questioned in her mind. Why ; smilin’ countenance "bout de kitchen; for there’s 
should she meet with neglect now, when her } one pusson in them premises that can’t stand 
husband had returned to his Christian duties, : it, and won’t.”’ 
which had never been visited on her during his} Poor Mrs. Arnold was quite taken aback by 
moral debasement? Had she committed some} this harangue. Hagar had expressed her dis- 
fault that the sisters passed her by so unkindly? ; content in muttered words and black looks often 
or, was she getting old, and did this seeming} enough, but never before had she given it the 
slight spring from a wish to spare her the : force of her peculiar eloquence. The worst 
anxiety and fatigue of active co-operation? .of it was, the gentle woman, had she wished 

The gentle woman asked these questions over {it, could have given no good reason for her 
and over to herself, and at last mentioned them ‘ husband’s parsimony, and to lay any blame on 
to Hannah, who, in her sweet way, gave the § ; him was beyond her nature. It was all very 
most pleasant construction to what seemed, even } strange, but surely the head of a house had 
to her unsuspicious nature, strange, to say the } a right to dispose of his own property unques- 
least. ; tioned. 

“It is because you haven’t been very well} As these thoughts ran through her mind, the 
lately, mother,” said the young girl, striving to } mistress stood embarrassed and blushing before 
believe her own words. ‘‘You know there was ; her handmaiden. At last she said, with gentle 
a general invitation given out to all the mem-} decision, 
bers.” } «It is Mr. Arnold’s will that we should live 

“Yes, but was that ever done before when 1 more saving, Hagar, that is enough for me.’ 
any responsibility was to be taken, Hannah? ‘“‘Humph!” ejaculated Hagar, sniffing the air 
I must have offended some of the sisters, or } till her broad nostrils vibrated with the disdain 
perhaps the minister himself.” ' that swelled them. ‘If ever this ’ere pusson 

‘Offended them! You, dear mother! That ; should conderscend ter unite herself wid a man 
is impossible.” ; ob de opposite sect, she’d jist like ter see him 

“I don’t know. Sometimes I think no one} scrimpin’ and savin’ ’bout her cookin’. Meachin 
ever was so careless about other people’s feel- ; business, mighty meachin business, Miss Ar- 
ings as I am. Only yesterday I forgot to have } nold!” 
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Hannah Arnold laughed a little in spite of 3 nold will be home soon, and I’ll speak to him 
her annoyance. $ about it. Perhaps we shall go after all. The 
‘‘Well, Hagar,” she said, quite cheerfully, 3 sisters might think us offended, Hannah. Oh! 
‘‘of course father knows best; with a cook like 3 there he comes. Run into the kitchen, Hagar, 
you a little is quite sufficient; he trusts more } I will come to you in a little while, and then, 


to your skill than ever, that’s all.” ; $ perhaps, we shall be busy enough.” 
Hagar bridled, and the inflation of her nos-} Hagar would probably have kept her ground, 
trils subsided with a gradual collapse. 3 but she was deserted on the instant, as Mrs. 


‘‘Now I know jest what yer a thinking "bout, § Arnold and Hannah went to the front door, 
Hannah. It’s them eggs as I beat up with $ waiting there for Mr. Arnold to dismount and 
greens, and fried in a thick cake for that } come in. 

French beau of yourn. He thought I couldn't ; A stranger was with Arnold, or rather a 
do it, but catch dis chile not understanding $ person who came unexpectedly. It was Dr. 
anything she’s ever seen done; that harnsome § ’ Blake mounted on his chesnut horse, but with- 
gal wid de feathers, cum inter de kitchen to S out the professional saddle-bags. 

cook an—an—an—omnibus.” The two men dismeunted and came in to- 

“Omelet,” suggested Hannah, all in a glow 3 $ gether, talking earnestly as they approached 
of roses. 3 the door. 

“Yes, an onionete for our Ben. I kept a} “Think of it well, my friend,” the doctor 
sharp look out, and ’membered eberyting dat § $ was saying, as he came up the yard. “It is 
she put in, greens and all—dat’s how it was § ‘an easy thing to saddle a farm with things of 
’complished. Lord a massy, didn’t he ‘joy dat $ N S this kind; but not we man in ten ever gets his 
breakfast all ‘lone wid you in de out-room?” ; } property clear again.” 

Out came the roses over Hannah’s face all in: N “TI know,” said Arnold, firmly; ‘but there 
full bloom again. Mrs. Arnold, too, felt the § is no choice. J must have the money!” 
shadow of a blush pass over her cheek, from $ ; Mrs. Arnold heard this, and for a mqment 
sympathy with the sweet confusion into which 3 Sher heart beat fast; but she looked in her 
her child was thrown. § husband’ s face and grew calm again, there was 

‘‘Hagar,” she said, smiling softly, ‘I’m afraid 3 < something firm, almost grand in the expression, 
there’s something on fire in the kitchen; hadn’t 3 S that gave her confidence. He had not looked 
you better go see?” so noble since the days of his youth. 

‘More likely there’s someting afire here,” ; ‘But stop a moment, your wife may not like 
said Hagar, casting a sidelong glance at Han- } it, I can do nothing against her consent,” said 
nah’s burning face; “but I didn’t mean ter $ the doctor, who had not yet seen Mrs. Arnold 
decorapose nobody, ’cause them as has been } and Hannah. 
through de mill know how de stones grind; if: “There she is. Ask her if she can trust her 
der is anyting unpleasant for a ’septible pus- g husband now.” 
son, it is ter feel yerself a blushing when yer; Mrs. Arnold stepped forward, smiling. 
can’t help it. I know ov a gemman as says, he; ‘What is it you want, husband?” 
wouldn’t make de fair sex blush for nothing; ; “He wants you to sign a mortgage on this 
when a pusson I could mention, but won’t, was ' piace,” said the doctor, bluntly, ‘‘one that he 
a feelin’ as if a fire was blazing out in her } must work like a slave to pay off; and which 
cheeks all de time.” : will leave you a poor widow if he does not, for 

‘‘But I’m sure there’s something going wrong : it would ruin me to lose so much money.” 
in the kitchen, Hagar,” said Hannah, laughing } : ‘Ts it necessary?” questioned the wife, look- 
in spite of herself. < ing into her husband's face with her tender 

“No doubt, Miss—no doubt; but I’ve got eyes. ‘Is it best, husband?” 
something more ’portant to ’tend to jest now. “It is right, my poor wife. I can never 
What ’bout de cooking for dis minister’s bee? } breathe freely till it is done.” 

Not a word’s been said or done ’bout dat yet.” “Come in,” she said, still smiling, ‘‘there is 
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“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Arnold, with em- $a pen and ink in the out-room; come, doetor, 
barrassment; ‘‘perhaps we shan’t go.” 3 tell me where to put my name. Hannah, do 
“Shan’t go, Miss Arnold! Am dis family : you know what we are doing?” 
going to ’struction, or am it not, dat’s what I$ ‘Yes, mother!” 
want ter find out afore I step out ob dese? ‘Well, come look on. It may leave us poor, 
tracks?” $ daughter, but your father says it is right. Shall 
‘‘Well, Hagar, I can’t tell just yet. Mr. Ar-: I sign here, Dr. Blake?” 
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The doctor placed his finger on the spot 
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“‘No,” said the doctor, taking up the mort- 


she was to sign, and she placed her name } gage, ‘nothing can make you a poor man, 
more boldly than it had ever been written } Arnold, while these two women live. Nothing!” 


before. 


(T0 BE CONTINUED ) 
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DOST REMEMBER, NELLIE? 


BY LILIAS M 


Dost ever recall the happy hours 
Of the by-gone, olden time, 
When side by side we gathered flowers, 
Or murmur’d some sweet old rhyme? 
Those hours—they haunt me, Nellie dear, 
And in fancy I linger still 
Where the pebbly brook flashed pure and clear 
From the shade of the wooded hill, Nellie, 
From the gloom of the wooded hill. 


We wandered oft through wild-wood shade 
Till we came to the tall pine-tree, 

Where many and many an hour we staid 
To list its minstrelsy; 

Oh! Nellie, sweet was the wailing sound 
Wind-woo’d from each harp-like bough; 

Now low and grand it throbbed around, 

Or rose with the wind’s wild sough, Nellie, 
Rose loud with the wind’s fierce sough. 


The wild grape-vine made a leafy screen, 
And long lay the sparkling dew 

On a mossy bank of emerald green, 
Where the sweetest violets grew; 

Oh! Nellie, there we lingered oft, 
Till the sunset’s glowing smile 

Shed a crimson radiance, rich and soft, 

Down the wood’s cathedral aisle, Nellie, 
Down the dim cathedral aisle. 


Dost remember, love, how we knelt in prayer, 
Awed by the holy power 

That lay, like a spell, on earth and air, 
At the tranquil sunset hour? 

When the crimson tint had given way 
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To the cold, gray shades of even, 
Still the hush and awe on our spirits lay, 
We'd caught a glimpse of Heaven, Nellie, 
A glimpse of the gates of Heaven. 


Oh! Nellie, many, many years 
Lie ’tween us and those days; 
As a heavy mist, the dropping tears 
Obscure my eager gaze; 
But, Nellie, still I love to dream 
Of those joys—too sweet to last— 
And memory’s chain hath a golden gleam 
As it binds me to the Past, Nellie, 
The beautiful, long-fled Past! 


Since then I’ve knelt in woe beside 
The graves of the near and dear; 
Pale, phantom forms forever glide 
Along my pathway here; 
I woke from the dreams of early years 
To the cares of real life, 
And bowed ’neath a weight of bitter fears 
’Mid the din of earthly strife, Nellie, 
*Mid pain, and toil, and strife. 


But now the light of by-gone hours 
Shines down the vista of years; 
The bloom of childhood’s am’ranth flowers 
Beguiles my grief and tears; 
I forget the hurrying years have reft 
My tresses of wavy brown; 
And Time, on my furrowed brow, hath left 
Old age’s silvery crown, Nellie, 
The silvery, typical crown. 
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“REQUIESCAT IN 





PACE.” 


BY LILLIAN HOPE 


Siens, and moans, and bitter weeping, 
For the silent, dreamless dead ; 

Place fair flowers ’round the sleeper, 
Strew green branches o’er his bed. 

Point with nerveless, drooping finger 
To that home beneath the sod, 

But remember, while you linger, 
That the spirit is with God. 

Dear one, though ‘they weep for thee, 

Requiescat in pace. 


Suns will rise and set above thee, 
Wild winds wander o’er thy tomb; 

To the hearts of those that love thee, 
Winter’s storm or Summer’s bloom 

Ne’er can bring surcease of mourning; 
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They will bend above thy grave 
Till the wondering moon behold them, 
And the stars rise o’er the wave. 
From their sorrow thou art free; 
Requiescat in pace. 


Unavailing tears their portion, 
Day by day, and night by night 
Clouds are ’round about, above them, 
They behold no gleams of light. 
Thon hast chastened them, “Our Father,” 
Slain their “well-beloved Son,” 
Aid them in their grief to murmur, 
“Thy will, not our own be done.” 
Loved one! may they say for thee, 
Requiescat in pace. 
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PARIS*°NECK-TIE. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 
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Tus is a style of Neck-Tie which is very ; to taste. Many of these ties are made with the 
fashionable in Paris. These Neck-Ties are 3 bows in colored velvet to match the dress, with 
»formed chiefly of black silk and black velvet,’ the ends in black silk or velvet. A narrow 
the ends being of the former, and the bows ; black lace surrounds each end, and a little lace 
* of the latter. The pattern is braided in gold : rosette is placed just in the centre between the 
thread on the two ends, but the small border S two bows, but they have no lace round them. 


. " 2 . . . 
alone is worked on each edge of the bows. The } For mourning they are much worn braided with 


beads ma#be either gold or black, according‘ black silk braid, and ornamented with black 
146 
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TO PREPARE SEA-MOSSES. 


147 
beads. A narrow band is made with a curve } it, and if worn without one it is just sufficient 
to fit the neck, to which the bow is attached, so$ to cover the top of the dress. Everywhere, 
that if worn with a collar it does not derange $ these ties will be worn. 


TO PREPARE SEA-MOSSES. 
BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH.* 


Pur a small quantity of the dried Sea-moss , to cause it to stick to paper, but not sufficient 
into a deep plate filled with water; when it}to adhere to muslin; for half pressed mosses 
floats out sufficiently slip a piece of fine white } three or four days will be long enough under 
paper into the dish, let the moss float on to it; \ press, they can then be easily removed from the 
then with a large needle spread out the little} paper. In a future number some designs will 
fibres as finely as possible; let the water drain { be furnished for arranging them. Many articles 
off gently by holding up one end of the paper. of exquisite beauty can be formed with a few 
This requires great care that it does not get dis- ; mosses and shells at a very trifling cost. 


arranged. Lay the paper with the moss on it $ : . I 
on a flat surface, cover the moss with a piece } * Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth, No. 48 north Ninth 
of muslin or linen cloth, and put it under a} street, Philadelphia, deals in materials, &c., for 

‘ } potichomanie, paper flowers, wax flowers, and 
heavy press. In two weeks the cloth may be } all sorts of fancy work. Orders promptly at- 
removed. There is sufficient gluten in the moss * tended to. 





FOR CRYSTALIZING GRASSES, FLOWERS, &C. 
BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Dissonve six ounces of alum in one quart of § the fingers, taking off the superfluous lumps. 
water, boil it until dissolved; steep the grasses 3 Fern leaves, oats, flax, and the long, feathery 
or flowers in the solution while hot. By the: grasses are the most beautiful for crystalizing. 
time the liquid is cold the crystals will be 3 Very few kinds of flowers are suitable, as 
formed; if the crystals are too large add more } they absorb too much of the alum, and get 
water; separate the little branches gently with $ lumpy. 


PATTERN IN EMBROIDERY. 








TO MAKE A WAX FUSCHIA. 





BY CHARLES PEPPER. 





‘ 

Tus is a most graceful and elegant flower,; To make the flower, prepare four pieces of 
the varieties of which are so great, that it is ; wax, as marked in diagram corolla, and four 
almost difficult to select one for imitation; if, pieces marked calyx; pinch the edges of the 
however, the construction of one is faithfully } latter very little, merely taking off the square 
laid down in detail for the pupil, most varieties 3 edge caused in the cutting. Then press the 
can be made, with the difference only of tinting ; body of the calyx with the thick end of the 
the curves, the adjusting or arranging of the $ bone-tool, until it is somewhat hollowed, and 
flowers, according to the variety imitated— : the neck part of it tubular, which must be done 
some being solitary flowers, others in bunches } with the steel pin; the corolla cannot be too 
of threes and fours, with buds. The leaves are; thin at the edges. Tint them purple or pink, 
in pairs, of a darkish green, with veins of ma- 3 as is required, and the calyx fine scarlet of full 
roon or dark-red; from the juncture of every color, or of very pale tints, according to the 
leaf with the stem, there comes a flower or color of the flower to be imitated. Take a thin 
bud, which is attached directly to the stem; ’ piece of wire and color it pink, and dip the 
the stems for the flowers and buds to be made 3 point in melted white wax, which forms the 
of fine copper wire, as it is more pendulent than $ pointal with a small knob at the end. Take 
iron wire; for the small buds and delicate sorts, : eight stamens, fix them round the pointal with 
thread well waxed will do; the copper wire must 3 a little silk, then take the corolla, which must 
also be well waxed, in the same manner as you 3 be previously curled a little, and place them so 
would thread. 3 as the stamens protrude about an inch below 

the flower, one lapping over the other, so that 
$ they encircle each other; pinch them nicely 
§ round the base, then the calyx immediately 
3 over them, as shown in diagram; press and 
$ join the neck part of the flower quite smooth 
$ and round (which part will require tinting over 

again); and finally fix on the seed-vessel, of a 
$ dark maroon or green, as the flower may be, 
§ which is done by rolling a piece of wax to 
3 the size, a little oblong; make an incision half 
3 way through lengthways with a knife, place it 
; against the stem of the flower; press it together 
$ neatly, and the flower is complete. The buds 
can be made by moulding with the fingers, 
according to their several growths, though they 
$ are oftentimes cast in moulds, in the same man- 
} ner as waxen fruit. In mounting the leaves 
$ and flowers on the stem, join two opposite each 
3 other, the small young leaves of a reddish hue 
§ on the end of the stem; tie on the buds, com- 
’ mencing from the point, then the leaves over 
; the joints, and cover that part of the stem with 
: dark red or pale wax (as the character of the 
$ flower may require) up to the next joint; then 
$two others near to them on the opposite sides, 
;and so on increasing the joints as they recede 
$from the top. And from the axille of these 
may be seen little buds, with stalks from half 
an inch, next an inch, and so on till they appear 
to maturity and blooming. 
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ZOUAVE JACKET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY 
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Wx this month give a picture and diagram of ; and sleeve; we have given a different style 
a new style of Zouave Jacket. The pattern con-$ of sleeve to that in the costume; it is fulled 
sists of four pieces, the front, back, side-body, Sat the top, instead of being plain, and may be 
Vou. XXXVIII.—10 
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150 DIAGRAM OF ZOUAVE JACKET. 





lengthened as much as required; some ladies sin any design, such as the Grecian border, Sc. 
are wearing them the length of the pattern’ The front of chemisette is cut on the bias, so as 
only: the sleeves of the chemisette should always to sit full over the top of skirt. This jacket 
be the very full bishop. The jacket may either $ will be very much worn this autumn, made in 
be ornamented by arabesques, or braided round § cashmere, and braided with a contrasting color. 
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SOFA PILLOW IN LONG HOOK CROCHET. 





BY MRS. WARREN, 











Tus very pretty stitch is called by various ; that for working the design in cross-stitch, must 
names, as “Crochet a la Tricoter,” ‘Oriental } be the shaded double Berlin wool. 
Crochet,” &c¢, and when evenly done, can be} A bone crochet hook a quarter of a yard long, 
worked upon in any Berlin designs. For Otto- < of one uniform thickness, and very even, is 
mans, Pillows, Tidies, and Mats, it is extremely 3 suitable, of the size that when a piece of tape 
appropriate. The design represented in the en- 3 is placed round the hook, it shall measure three- 
graving, is composed of alternate stripes of vel- { cighths of an inch. 
vet and crochet; this is excessively handsome, : EXPLANATION oF StitcH.—Make 22 chains as 
and the cost of the velvet will not much exceed 3 in ordinary crochet. 
that if all wool were used, provided the velvet} 1st Row.—Miss the 1st chain; place the hook 
is of the kind called silk-faced. A yard and ten ; through the next; catch hold of the wool at the 
inches of velvet is sufficient for one side; while } back, pull it through as a loop on the hook; 
the reverse of cushion can be worked in wool of } keep this loop on the hook. Repeat the same 
the same color as the velvet. Respecting the ‘to the end of the chains, still keeping all the 
tint of the latter, it will be desirable to have it : loops on the hook, till there are 21 loops on the 
of the prevailing color of the hangings of the } hook. 
room, and upon this must depend the hue of § 2nd Row.—Twist the wool over the hook, pull 
the wool to be used. If it be green or violet-; it through the two loops nearest the point of 
colored velvet, the wool may be bright maize } hook; twist the wool over again, pull it through 
of the ordinary Berlin wool; the scrolls to be the next two; and continue working backward, 
worked alternately, one of violet, the other } till there is only one loop on the hook. 
green, with shaded double Berlin wool. If blue 3 8rd Row.—On examining the work, a row of 
velvet of imperial blue, let the ground color ; long, untwisted loops will be found in front, not 
wool be very pale maize, or pale rose-color, not {on the edge; miss the Ist long loop; place the 
pink—more of the salmon tint; the scrolls to be ; hook through next, draw the wool as a loop on 
alternately scarlet and blue-shaded double Ber- $ the back, still keep it there; and continue on, 
lin. If crimson velvet, pale sea-green ground, 3 till there are 21 loops on the hook. Count this 
worked upon with dark green scrolls and crim- } row every time, to see there is no decrease of 
son-shaded wool, alternately. Observe that the é stitches. 
grounding wool is the ordinary Berlin wool,and* These two rows constitute the — 
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152 NEW STYLES OF CHEMISETTES. 
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of working. Continue till 246 rows of long loops 3 broidering, observe that the first scroll being 
can be counted from end to end; then pull the } commenced with one color, the other strips 
wool through the last loop, and cut it off. : which will come on each side, must be com- 
Now with the wool same color as velvet, work ; menced with the reverse shade. 
a row of single crochet, or what is termed muf- ; Cut or rend down the velvet in four strips, 
fatee stitch, up each side the maize; not into turn the edges down neatly, and tack them; 
the loops, but through the double of the stitch; ; then sew, with same color silk as velvet, on to 
then work another row on this again. $ the wool side, keeping the wool side in front. 
To EmMBRorpeR THE ScroLis.—Commence the § Trim round the cushion with large worsted 
scroll from the bottom, in the 4th row from the ; cord, same color as velvet, and worsted and silk 
bottom; work in cross-stitch, taking one stitch $ tassels. 
of the crochet, which includes one long loop. Four pounds of feathers will fill » handsome 
Work three long strips of crochet. In em- ; cushion. 
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NEW STYLES OF CHEMISETTES. 





CHEMISETTE. CHEMISETTE. 








EMBROIDERY FOR SKIRT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


This is a very pretty pattern for an em- worked to advantage, at odd hours, at compa- 


broidered skirt. Patterns of this kind may be ; yatively little cost, so as to give the fair worker 
153 
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154 PATTERN FOR OTTOMAN OR CUSHION. 
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a very beautiful skirt. For ladies who have;sirable. Nothing is more beautiful, nothing 
occasional hours to spare, that otherwise might ; looks so high-bred, as a beautifully worked 
be spent in comparative idleness, a large piece { skirt, just revealed, by glimpses, as it were, as 
of work, like the bottom of a skirt, is very de- } the gown is lifted, now and then, in walking. 


PATTERN FOR OTTOMAN OR CUSHION. 





BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 








Tue pattern is extremely pretty when worked ; the orange has a blue star worked in two shades 
in the following colors. The large diamonds, é of the darkest, forming the cross of eight stitches 
which form the principal part of the pattern, } with one light stitch for the centre stitch; the 
are in four different colors—namely, oranges, {crimson diamond has a green centre in two 
crimsons, greens, and violets—each being in four } shades; the green has a scarlet centre, and the 
shades of their respective colors, the lightest of $ violet has an orange one—all worked exactly in 
which is in the centre of each diamond. . Each : the same manner. The ground is filled up with 
shade has three rows of stitches, the centre stars ‘lines worked in black, which form small dia- 
of these diamonds are also in different colors; : monds, these again being filled in with a soft 
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DAISY PATTERN FOR A SOFA TIDY. 155 
medium tint, either gray, drab, or dove-color, ; ground within the diamonds would not require 
which throw out the bright colors to great ad- 3 any further filling in, as the shade of the canvas 
vantage. If worked on a tinted canvas, the ; would be sufficient. 
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DAISY PATTERN FOR A SOFA TIDY. 





BY MRS. WARREN. 
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MareriAts.—Cotton, No. 4, 6 reels. 1 reel, ¢ at the back. Sew the first and last leaf together 
No. 20. No. 2 Penelope Hook. < in the same place as the others are attached. 

17 ch unite in a circle; * 12 ch, work 11 de} Make 8 of these daisies, and join them to- 
down the 12 ch; 2 dc in 2 ch of circle. Repeat ; gether lengthways; then another 8, and join 
from * till 8 of these spikes are made. Now 53 together. Now join these two strips together, 
de up the 11 dc 6 Lin next 6 loops. (A) 7 L} and to fill up the square between the joinings— 
in the one loop at the point; 6 L in next 6 loops; 3 dc into where the leaves are joined; make 10 ch 
5 de in next 5; miss the 2 next loops; 5 de up 31 L in next joining; 7 ch 1 Lin next; 7 ch1L 
next spike; 1 ch, withdraw the hook from the: in next; 7 ch 1 Lin next; 7 ch de in 8rd loop 
loop, insert it in the loop of the last L stitch in} of the 10 ch. Now 7 de in 7 loops, miss the I, 
right hand leaf; draw it through. Now 6 L up ; stitch. Repeat. Then fasten off; and fill up 
the 2nd spike. Repeat from (A). After the $the centre of the diamond with simple button- 
last leaf is finished, terminate with the 5 de; S hole stitch in lace work. 
draw the cotton through, and fasten off neatly 3 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. $ 

ALwAys Forwarp.—We neyer see man, woman, or child $ 
shrinking from duty, but we think of the heroic Col. Gra- 3 
ham at the battle of Molino del Rey. At the crisis of that, 3 
the most desperate fight of the Mexican war, the eleventh $ 
regiment, which Graham commanded, was ordered up, from 8 
the reserves, to carry a battery, from which a column of 3 
American troops had already been repulsed. As the eleventh 8 
dashed along over the bodies of its fallen comrades, the bat- 3 
teries opened, tearing its ranks frightfully. “Forward, 3 
forward!” cried Col. Graham, Again the grape and can- 
nister came crashing from the Mexican parapets. Six 
bullets struck the colonel. Yet still he shouted, “ Forward.” 
At last a seventh shot proved fatal. But as he fell, he 
waved his sword and cried again, “Forward, my word is 
always forward.” His men swept onward like a torrent, 
carried the enemy’s guns, and planted the stars and stripes 
on the disputed walls. It is possible that those gallant 
words, “ Forward, always forward,” saved the day. 

No one knows what dangers can be passed, what difficul- 
ties overcome, what apparent impossibilities achieved, until 5 
he or she has thrown himself or herself, heart and soul, into Hy 
the task, determined to succeed. Would Washington have 2 
conquered at Trenton if he had shrunk back at the wildly 
running ice in the Delaware? Would Napoleon have been 
victorious at Arcola if he had stopped, despairing, on the 
other side of that bridge? Would Wellington have won at 
Waterloo if he had not said, when the French cuirassiers 
swept around him like a whirlwind, so that he had to throw 
himself into a square for personal protection, “ Hard pound- 
ing, this, gentlemen, but we will see who can pound the 
longest?” A strong will is often better than intellect itself, 
There is a talisman in “ Forward, always forward.” 

Often in life there occur crises when everything conspires 
to dishearten us. The nervous system itself becomes worn 
out by the severe tensions to which it has been subjected; 
a morbid state of feeling ensues; the poor half-drowned 
swimmer is about to give up in despair, That is just tho 
time to say to one’s self, “ Forward, always forward.” To 
triumph under smooth skies and when the wind is fair, is 
no honor. It is the tempest that proves who is strong- 
hearted! Had Col. Graham, in that terrific rush at Molino 
del Rey, thought only of the defeat which had preceded his 
attack, he would have failed in the assault; the works 
would have remained unconquered; Mexico, perhaps, would 
not have fallen. It was the “Forward, always forward,” 
ringing in the soldiers’ ears, that carried them on its hur- 
ricane of high-hearted courage up to the muzzles of the 
enemy's guns, over the parapet, and triumphantly into the 
fort. 
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AppITIONAL New Pusrications.—In addition to the works 
noticed this mpnth, we have received “Coppee’s Academic 
Speaker,” “ + sat by 8. W. Hazeltine,” “The Home-Book 
of Health and Medicine,” “The Physiology of Common Life, 
Vol. II.,” and other publications, which we shall endeavor 
to speak of more at large in our September number. 


New Sournenn QuaRTERLy.—We have received the first 
number of “The Plantation,” a new Southern quarterly, 
edited and published by J. A. Turner, at Eatonton, Ga. 
We welcome it heartily to our sanctum, and hope it may 
long live and flourish. We have known Mr. Turner, for 
many years, as a writer of ability. 
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AppLause.—Applause, if it is bestowed discriminately, is 
a great incentive to eloquence. It sharpens wit and begets 
a desire to excel. It often adds a crowning beauty to pa- 
tient, plodding thought, that would otherwise have seemed 
but common-place utterance. 

A sensitive speaker must, however, be extremely morti- 
fied, when in the midst of a declaration not remarkable for 
any subtle ingenuity, or great originality, he is applauded 
to ihe echo, and a thought that bears the stamp of sub- 
limity, that has been carefully coined from the mint of 
his master mind, and is stamped with the brilliant impress 
of genius, he sees followed by an awkward silence and a 
vacant stare. 

To many a new idea is incomprehensible, unless pre- 
sented in a blunt, homely manner, rough-edged and un- 
polished. These are the utilitarians; men with whom fact 
and fancy are utterly at variance; men, tlre thermometer 
of whose imagination cannot be coaxed up to blood heat— 
men to whém a steeple is a piece of painted wood with a 
bell hanging in it, and never a symbolical finger pointing 
to the skies, and mutely telling why it towers above sur- 
rounding edifices—men to whom the vast ocean is only a 
grand highway for their ships of merchandise; and the sky 
a store-house of storms that may sink their winged trea- 
sures, Such seldom applaud, save when the speaker nar- 
rates a trick of Yankee speculation, by way of illustration 
or amusement, or unfolds some plan by which a cunning 
operator might make a few thousands. 

Others applaud a sentence that is musically arranged, 
merely because it pleases the ear and tickles the fancy, 
even if they have no clear conception oi what the author 
means; and many who have sensibilities, though sadly 
blunted, will burst out with immoderate applause, when 
an expressive silence would be much more grateful to the 
speaker, and more creditable to their own good taste. 
When, unfortunately, a heavy sole raps the floor, not with 
the delicate and subdued evidence of those ethereal knockers 
known so intimately to the present generation—but with a 
heavy rat, tat, tap, there are not wanting men of a very 
small growth to repeat and lengthen the vibrations of sound 
on every trivial occasion. This ill-timed manifestation so 
disgusts listeners of real sense and talent, that they forbear 
all expressions of delight or sympathy, because they feel 
that so few really appreciate the finest points or the most 
original ideas. How vastly better it would be to banish all 
expressions of pleasure, than by ill-timed praise to throw a 
chill upon the sensitive mind of one who has labored, with 
much pains-taking, to instruct the heart and gratify the 
intellect! 

Onver rn Your Hovstwotp.—Where there is disorder there 
is no tranquillity, no excellence, no happiness. Order in 
families is essential to their peace, elevation, and progress. 
In our households, everything should be done at the best 
time, as well as in the best manner. There should be rules 
to direct and govern, from which there should be no devia- 
tion, unless necessity compel. Disorderly habits, a constant 
want of grrangement, will entail nothing but loss and 
misery; and as the children grow up, these habits will be 
rendered fixed and permanent. 


Weravine AND Puaitina Harr.—A subscriber, who asks 
for instruction on this subject, is informed that we will 
begin, in the September number, a series of illustrated 
articles on weaving and plaiting hair. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Kissing amonea Lapizs.—A gentleman writes to us as fol- s 
lows :—* Dear Sir. As you are a public journalist, I hope 
you will permit me to speak of an obnoxious custom, toy 
which our better halves are addicted, and with which the ° 
worser halves are disgusted. I mean the practice of ladies 
kissing on meeting. I was from home, last winter, visiting 
my wife’s relations, and to see every old, ugly aunt kissing 
her, at meeting, was enough to disgust me with the idea of $ 
ever kissing her again. I think if you could state, in your 
Magazine, that the thing had exploded in Paris, it would 
soon be done away with in America. Do what you can for 
us in this matter. I should not object to young girls kiss- 
ing my wife, but the idea of old wives and old aunts kissing 
her is horrible to think of. It should be done away with 
entirely, if possible.” We can do nothing for this poor fel- 
low but publish his letter. 


LEcTURES FoR 1560—1861.—Park Benjamin, Esq., the well 
known poet and lecturer, is now prepared to accept invita- 
tions, and make engagements to deliver lectures before 
Associations, Institutions, and Lyceums, or for the Proprie- 
tors of Public Halls, during the spring, summer, autumn 
of the present year, and the winter of 1860 and 1861. We 
understand he has prepared new lectures, on popular sub- 
jects, and altered and improved former discoursas. Though 
partially engaged in another business, it is by no means his 
intention to relinquish his favorite profession of a public 
lecturer. His terms are always reasonable, and he will be 
as ready to accept invitations to speak in small places as in 
the larger towns and cities. His address is Park Benjamin, 
New York city. Many of our subscribers, interested in lec- 
tures, will thank us, we know, for this intelligence. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Fresh Hearts that Failed Three Thousand Years Ago; 
with other Things. By the author of “ The New Priest of } 
Conception Bay.” 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.— 3 
About two years ago, a new novel, called “The New Priest ? 
of Conception Bay,” was laid upon our table. As the work ; 
was anonymous, and our time was much occupied, months 
passed before we took it up. But when once we had begun $ 
to read it, we gave to it every spare moment we could com- 3 
mend, until we had read it through. In our subsequent 
notice of it, we spoke quite highly of its merits, and $ 
added, in passing, that nobody had managed the Yankee $ 
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dialect so well, unless, perhaps, Professor Lowell. We now 
hear, but scarcely with surprise, that a brother of the pro- , 
fessor was the writer of the novel. That brother is here 3 
before us again, and this time as the author of a book of 
poems. Nor is he but little inferior, as a poet, to what 
he is as a novelist. We are especially pleased with his 
thorough conscientiousness asa workman. Instead of care- 
lessly clothing his thoughts in any words that came to 
hand, he seeks the most fitting: instead of fancying that 
any management of his subject will do, he views it in all 
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one hundred and seventy illustrations. 


“So before the sunny town 

Went our anchors splashing down; 

Our sails we hung all out to the sun; 

While airs from off the steep 

Came playing at bo-peep 

With our canvas, hour by hour, in their fun. 

We leaned on boom and rail with many a lazy tale 
Of the work of the storm that had died; 


3 And watched, with idle eyes, 


Our floats, like Summer flies, 

Riding lazily about the ship’s side. 

Suddenly they cried, from the other deck, 

That the Orient was gone to wreck! 

That her hull lay high on a broken shore, 

And the brave old ship would float no more. 

But we heard a sadder tale, ere the night came on, 

And a truer tale of the ship that was gone. 

They had seen her from the height, 

As she came from yester-night, 

While the storm had not gone by, and the sea was running 
high, 

A ship driving heavily to land; 

A strange great ship (so she seemed to be 

While she tumbled and rolled on the far-off sea, 

And strange, when she toiled near at hand,) 

But some ship of mark and fame, 

Though crippled, then, and lame, 

And that must have been gallantly manned. 

So she came, driving fast; 

They could tell her men, at last; 

There were harbors down the coast on her lee; 

When strangely, she broached to, 

Then, with her gallant crew, 

Went headlong down into the sea. 


That was the Orient; 
The brave old Orient: 
Such a ship as never moro will be.” 

The author, as we learn from several poems in the volume, 
is a clergyman. He never, however, obtrudes this fact 
ostentatiously. But neither does he conceal his sincere 
faith in Christianity: His religion seems to be a part of 
his being; it comes as natural to him as to breathe. When 
we consider that so many modern poets either ignore reli- 
gion altogether, or are openly skeptical, we cannot but 
praise the manliness and wisdom of Mr. Lowell. 


The Kellys and O'Kellys. By the author of “ Doctor 
Thorne.” 1 voly12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton.— 
This is one of young Trollope’s best novels. The scene is 
laid in Ireland, and the characters and incidents are na- 
tural as well as racy. Mrs. Kelly particularly is capitally 
done. Why do not some of our publishers reprint all of 
this author’s novels? Especially, why are not “The War- 


2 den” and “ Barchester Towers” reprinted, for the same cha- 


racters, generally, figure in these as in “Framley Parson- 


2 age,” which is now running through the Cornhill Magazine, 


and which so many thousands, in the United States, are 
We think, if Rudd & Carleton would follow up 
“The Kellys and O’Kellys,” by reprinting these two novels, 
they would make a hit. What do they say? 

Grasses and Forage Plants. By Charles L. Flint. With 
Fifth edition. Re- 
vised and Enlarged. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
Lee & Co. Philada: G. G. Evans.—We have found this 
work of the greatest advantage to us in farming the few 
It is a practical trea- 


aspects and selects the most artistic. We instance, as illus- } acres where wo spend our summers. 
trations, the first poem in the volume, “Fresh Hearts that $ tise on the natural history of grasses and forage plants; 
Failed,” and especially the last, “The Brave old Ship, the } their comparative nutritive value; the methods of culti- 
Orient.” We regret that our limits, this month, will not 3 vating, cutting, and curing them; and the management of 
permit us to copy this latter poem. No poet, not even Fal- 3 grass lands in the United States and British Provinces. 
coner, has described the sea more truly: and he describes } The author is secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
it, too, as Kean played Shakspeare, “by flashes of light-3 Agriculture. 

ning.” The whole handling of this fine poem, from first to} A Public Address delivered in the Hall of the Massachu- 
last, is in perfect keeping. It is Impossible to say where a} setts House of Representatives, March 8, 1800. By F. D. 
word could be altered. We are affected, as much by what Huntington. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
is not said, as by what is. In spite of our crowded columns, $ Lee & Co. Philada: G. G. FPeans.—The subject of this 
we cannot resist copying the conclusion. See with what } address is “Home and College,” a capital theme, out of 
bold, free, dashes of the pencil, the pictures are brought } which the orator has mado the most possible. Could we 
out! ? say more in praise of this little book? 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





Lucile. By Owen Meredith. 1 vol., 18 mo. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields.—The author of this new poem is the 
eldest son of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who has been 
known, in literary circles, for some time, under the assumed 
name of Owen Meredith. “Lucile” is his most pretentious 
work, and is not without high merit; but it will never 
raise its author to the same level as Byron, Scott, or even 
Campbell. There are quite too many pages for the subject 
matter. When will young writers learn to condense? Even 
tke diffuse Byron, when he had written a hundred lines, 
stopped and cut them down to twenty. Goldsmith was 
often a day in turning out five couplets. The comparative 
haste with which “Lucile” has been composed has crowded 
it with jingle, and so done serious injury to the author’s 
reputation, for there are really fine bits scattered here and 
there through the poem, which show what young Bulwer 
might do with care. 

Rutledge. A Novel. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Derby 
& Jackson. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is 
an American novel, by an anonymous author. 
considerable power in the book, some freshness, and gene- 
rally just views of life. The story takes hold of the reader 
at once and maintains a breathless interest to the last. On 
the other hand, the style is often careless, the incidents 
strained, and the conduct of the heroine unnatural. The 
book, without actually being an imitation of “Jane Eyre,” 
reminds the reader of that work continually. Such an 
estate as the hero is represented as possessing, hardly exists 
anywhere in America, at least in the Northern states, where 
the locality of the story is placed. To conclude, this new 
author writes from books, not from observation, and though 
she has talent, wants skill and experience. 

Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. By Charles L. Flint. 
TUustrated. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
¢ Co. Philada: G. G. Evans.—We have no personal know- 
ledge of dairy affairs, but those who have, tell us that this 
is an excellent treatise. The book discusses the breeds, 
breeding and management, in health and disease, of dairy 
and other stock; the selection of milch cows; the produc- 
tion of milk, butter, and cheese, &c.,&c. A treatise on the 
dairy husbandry of Holland is added: also Horsfall’s System 
of Dairy Management. 

The Little Beauty. By Mrs. Grey. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The author of “The Young 
Duke” is one of the most popular of the female novelists 
of England. This, her latest work, has just been issued, 
from advance sheets. Those who wish to read a good, old- 
fashioned love story, should lose no time in purchasing this 
new novel. The volume is printed and bound quite hand- 
somely. ’ 

Hawksview. By the author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A new novel by a well known 
English author. “Hawksview,” however, is not so good as 
its predecessors: nevertheless, it is a well-told story, and 
its republication comes opportunely for summer reading. 

A Mother’s Trials. By the author of “ My Lady.” 
vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


1 
Philada: Tf. 


B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is one of the best novels of 


the season. The character of Gerty, whom we may almost 
consider the heroine, is admirably drawn. 

Tezt-Book in Intellectual Philosophy for Schools and 
Colleges. By J. T. Champlin, D. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co.—This is a very excellent work, 
which we take pleasure in recommending. It is neatly 
printed. 

Church Choral Book: containing tunes and hymns for 
congregational singing ; and adapted to choirs and social 
worship. By B. F. Baker and J. W. Tufts. 1 vol. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co.—This will be found a useful 
work of its class, 





There is 2 


Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee ° 
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;OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
PREPARED EXPRESSLY ror « PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.] 


BG Though not strictly belonging to a cook-book, good 
medical receipts are so invaluable, and so necessary in a 
Samily, that we have thought it best to add a few reliable 
ones here. 


MEDICAL RECEIPTS. 

3 Wagner Salve—For Tetter, Ringworm, éc.—Take equal 
quantities of the inside bark of elder, sharp-pointed dock 
root, and green chamomile. Bruise them well in a mortar, 
and place them in a vessel over a slow fire, with a sufficient 
% quantity of fresh lard, or butter, (free from salt). After the 
§ substance is well extracted from the ingredients, put ina 
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= small tablespoonful of soot, and stir the whole well together. 
$ Then strain off the liquor, and stir into it a tablespoonful 
2 of tar, and the same quantity of sulphur, stirring it until it 
grows cold. If the weather be cold, rub the part affected 
before the heat entirely leaves the salve. 

Syrup of Rhubarb.—Take a quarter of an ounce of sliced 

rhularb, a quarter of an ounce each of mace and nutmeg, 
a tablespoonful of anise seed, and a little saffron. Put all 
the ingredients into a pint of water, and let it stew until 
the rhubarb is quite soft; then add a pound of loaf sugar— 
¢ let it stew a little longer, and then put in two spoonfuls of 
3 spirits. This may be given to children for vomiting, or a 
3 bad bowel complaint. The dose is a teaspoonful every half 
2 hour, or every hour, according to the symptoms. 
3 Spice Plaster —The ingredients are: Two tablespoonfuls 
$ of flour, two tablespoonfuls of powdered ginger, two tea- 
$ spoonfuls of ground allspice, and two teaspoonfuls of cloves. 
$ Mix the ingredients thoroughly together, and make the 
3 mixture into a poultice by means of some hot spirits; 
3 brandy, or whisky. Apply the plaster to the region of the 
$ stomach, as warm as can be borne; it is best to place some 
gauze over the plaster, in order to prevent the mixture 
from falling off. 

Wash for Sore Nipples —The ingredients are: Powdered 
gum arabic, eighth of an ounce, rose-water, one ounce. Mix 
the preceding ingredients together, and then add the fol- 
lowing articles when they are thoroughly dissolved: Pow- 
dered borax, eighth of an ounce, rose-water, one ounce. 
After both the mixtures are well incorporated, add tincture 
of myrrh, quarter of an ounce. 

Wine Bitters—No. 1.—Take four ounces of gentian root, 
eight ounces of orange, or lemon peel, dried, and half an 
ounce of coriander seed; pound them well, and put them 
into a gallon of brandy, adding two drachms of cochineal, 
rubbed to a powder. Stand it in a warm place, and shake 
it frequently. It will be fit for use in a few days. 

Wine Bitters—No. 2.—The ingredients are: Gentian root, 

one pound, orange peel, half a pound, coriander seed, two 
ounces, cardamom seed, two ounces, red sanders, one ounce, 
~ whisky, two gallons. 
s Tar Ointment.—Take the suet out of one quarter of mut- 
ton; roast it before the fire, and whilst roasting, baste it 
with three tablespoonfuls of tar. When the fat is fully 
extracted, mix it well with the tar, and when nearly cold, 
¢ stir in one tablespoonful of sulphur. A cure for ring- 
worms, &c. 

Stoughton’s Bitters —Six ounces of orange peel, four 
2 ounces gentian root, eighth of an ounce of snake root, 
2 eighth of an ounce of English saffron, half an ounce of 
3 Columbo root, half a gallon of best brandy. 

3  Chilblains.—Dissolve one ounce of white vitriol in a pint 
$ of water. Bathe the parts affected, very often. 
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Pul ‘'y Complaints.—When an effusion of blood from } 
the lungs takes place, a prompt, an infallible resource might 3 
readily be provided, so as to meet the occasion with a safe ; 
and decided effect. From twenty to thirty-five drops of the 
spirits of turpentine in a glass of water, will produce an in- 
stantaneous collapse of the mouth of the blood vessel. It 
is also asserted, that, in the above case, a tumblerful of 
strong gin-toddy, or gin and water will have the same effect. 

Cholera Morbus.—(Said to be a certain cure.)—The ingre- } 
dients are: One glassful of West India rum, one glassful of ; 
molasses, one glassful of spring water, and three table- 
spoonfuls of ginger. Mix them all together, and take it. 3 
It is said to afford immediate relief. 

For Piles.—The ingredients are: Two tablespoonfuls of } 
tar, eight tablespoonfuls of lard, not heaped. First wash ; 
the parts affected with Castile soap and water, and then ; 
apply the ointment. The ointment should be used once or } 
twice each day. 

For Diarrhea.—The ingredients are: Sulphate of mor- 
phia, one grain, Glauber salts, quarter of an ounce, water, 
two ounces. Dose: A teaspoonful twice aday. If attended 
with much pain and looseness, administer this medicine 
every two hours. 

For Dyspepsia.—Powdered rhubarb, sixty grains, bi. 
carb. of soda, half an ounce, powdered ginger, sixty grains, 
oil of anise seed, twenty drops. Make up these ingredients 
into twelve powders, Take a powder morning, and evening. 

Pills for Costiveness.—Powdered ipecac., twenty grains, 
mercury with chalk, twenty grains, extract of Colocynth 
comp., forty grains. Make the whole into twenty pills. 
Take one pill in the morning. 

For Sick Stomach.—Salts of tartar, thirty grains, oil of 
mint, six drops, powdered gum arabic, eighth of an ounce, 
powdered loaf sugar, eighth of an ounce, water, six ounces. 
A tablespoonful of this mixture is a dose. 





Cure for Chapped Lips.—Dissolve a lump of bees-wax in 
a small quantity of sweet oil—over a candle—let it cool, 


and it will be ready for use. Rubbing it warm on the lips 
two or three times, will effect a cure. 

Cure for Frozen Limbs.—Dissolve from one quarter to 
half a pound of alum in a gallon of warm water, and im- 
merse the feet or hands in it when frozen, for ten or fifteen 
minutes, and a cure will be effected. 

Tetter Lotion.—The ingredients are: Ammoniated cop- >} 
per, twenty grains, milk of sulphur, forty grains, sugar of § 
lead, forty grains, corrosive sublimate, six grains, water, 
one pint. 

For Sore Throat.—The ingredients are: Bi. carb. of soda, 
quarter of an ounce, chlorate of potash, eighth of an ounce, 
water, six ounces. A tablespoonful of this mixture is a 
dose. 

For Dropsy.—The ingredients are: Acetate of squills, 
one ounce, nitrate of potash, sixty grains, water, five 
ounces. Dose: A tablespoonful every two hours. 

Eye Water.—Ingredients: One grain of white vitriol, 
half a grain of dry opium, one ounce of rain water. Filter 
the whole through blotting paper. 

Number Siz.—(Thomsonian.) Ingredients: Best gum 
myrrh, two ounces, African pepper, quarter of an ounce, 
brandy, one pint. 

For Frosted Feet.—Mix together one ounce of turpentine, 
and three-eighths of an ounce of oil of sassafras, Apply the 
solution morning, and evening. 

Simple Cerate.—The ingredients are: Lard, eight ounces, 
white wax, four ounces, spermaceti, one and a half ounce. 

Eye Wash.—The ingredients are: White vitriol, sixteen 
grains, sugar of lead, sixteen grains, water, one pint. 

Worm Tea.—The ingredients are: Senna, quarter of an > 
ounce, manna, quarter of an ounce, pink root, six drachms, } 

Cure for the Sting of a Wasp.—Apply an onion to the } 
part affected, and the cure will be instantaneous. 3 
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Deshler’s Salve—This is a valuable preventative for 
gathered breasts; apply it when the least hardness appears, 
or there is any tendency to a gathering. Spread the salve 
on soft linen; apply it about three times a day. The breast 
should not be kept too warm. The ingredients are: Resin, 
one pound, fresh, sweet tallow, one pound, turpentine, half 
a pint, linseed oil, one pint, bees-wax, one pound. 

Disordered Bowels—For Children.—Take two teaspoon- 
fuls of anise seed, and as much grated rhubarb as will more 
than completely cover a ten cent piece, and stew them in 
half a pint of water; when cold, add one teaspoonful of 
magnesia. When settled, strain it, and add to it some loaf 
sugar. Dose: One teaspoonful every hour. 

A Cure for the too great use of Cold Water, by persons 
when Overheated.—This recipe is by one of the most emi- 
nent physicians of Philadelphia. Add half an ounce of 
camphor to a gill of brandy. Divide it into three portions, 
and administer one portion each minute, until the patient 
is relieved. 

Gargle for Sore Throat—No. 1.—One ounce of best Peru- 
vian bark, two wineglassesful of honey, burnt alum the 
size of two walnuts, borax the size of a shellbark. Mix 
these ingredients in a quart of water, and then stew them 
until reduced to a pint. Shake the mixture previous to 
using it. 

Soap Liniment.—The ingredients are: Castile soap, four 
ounces, camphor, two ounces, oil of rosemary, half an 
ounce, water four ounces, alcohol, one quart. Mix the 
alcohol and water; digest the soap with the mixture in hot 
water till dissolved, and then add the camphor and oil of 
rosemary. we 

Dewees’ Carminative—For Colic.—(A remedy for infants 
only.)—Magnesia, thirty grains, tincture of assafoetida, forty 
drops, laudanum, twenty drops, water, one ounce. Dose: 
Twenty-five drops—and if not relieved in the course of half 
an hour, give ten or twelve drops more. 

Dysentery.—Take one pint of best wine vinegar, and add 
half a pound of best loaf sugar. Simmer them together in 
a pewter vessel, with a pewter top. Let the patient drink 
this during the day—a small quantity at a time—either 
clear, or diluted with water. 

Cure for the Tetter—Procure some strawberry leaves, 
and lay the outside, or woolly side of the leaf on the parts 
affected. They must be laid on very thick, and be changed 
occasionally. They will draw out inflammation, and cure 
the disease. 

Gargle for Sore Throat—No. 2.—The ingredients are: 
quarter of an ounce of alum, quarter of an ounce of borax, 
one gill of water, one tablespoonful of honey, quarter of an 
ounce of tincture of myrrh. 

Diarrhea Mizxture.—The ingredients are: Camphor water, 
one pint, spirits of lavender compound, six ounces, sugar, 
one ounce and a half. Dose: A tablespoonful three times 
a day. 

Dinner Pills.—The ingredients are: Aloes six-cighth of 
an ounce, mastich, quarter of an ounce, rose leaves, quarter 
ofan ounce. Make it up into three grain pills. 

Goulard’s Cerate—For Healiag Blisters, &c.—The ingre- 
dients are: Lard, twelve ounces, white wax, two and a half 
ounces, extract of lead, two and a half ounces. 

Cough Mixture.—Paregoric, one ounce, tincture of tolu, 
one ounce, spirits of nitre, one ounce, antimonial wine, 
eighth of an ounce. A teaspoonful of this mixture is a dose. 

A Prompt Emetic.—The ingredients are: Tartar emetic, 
one grain, powdered ipecac., twenty grains. Take the above 
in a wineglassful of sweetened water. 

Charcoal Dentifrice.—Ingredients: Powdered charcoal, 
four ounces, powdered yellow bark, two ounces, powdered 
myrrh, one ounce, orris root, half an ounce. 

Cure for a Burn.—Kreosote, six drops, simple cerate, 
one ounce. Apply the salve twice a day. 
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ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 

TrovusLe-Wit.—Take a sheet of stiff paper, fold it down 
the middle of the sheet, longways; then turn down the 
edge of each fold outward, the breadth of a penny; measure 
it as ‘it is folded, into three equal parts, with compasses, 
which make six divisions in the sheet; let each third part 
be turned outward, and the other, of course, will fall right; 
then pinch it a quarter of an inch deep, in plaits, like a } 
ruff, so that, when the paper lies pinched in its form, it is ; 
in the fashion represented by A; when closed together, it 3 
will be like B; unclose it again, shuffle it with each hand, 
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and it will resemble the shuffling of a pack of cards; close 
it, and turn each corner inward with your fore-finger and 
thumb, it will appear as a rosette for a lady’s shoe, as C; 
stretch it forth, and it will resemble a cover for an Italian 
couch, as D; let go your fore-finger at the lower end. and 
it will resemble a wicket, as E; close it again, and pinch it 
at the bottom, spreading the top, and it will represent a > 
fan, as F; pinch it half-way, and open the top, and it will 
appear in the form shown by G; hold it in that form, and . 
with the thumb of your left hand turn out the next fold, 
and it will be as H. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 

J. E. Tirton & Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, pub- 
lish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the follewing ele- 
gant Pictures. which we send, post-paid, to any address, on 
receipt of price. New Pictures constantly being published. 2 
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Lantern, 


$ Coloring, the Aquarium, &c., 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12 mo. 
$1,50. 
by mail. 


ey 


ART RECREATIONS. 
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The coarse and cheap pictures are not suitable, and disgust 
people of taste with these beautiful arts. 
Size of Plate, 
beside margin. Price. 
On the Prairie, very fine, - - 19 by 27, $2,00 
Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot Boy, - 16 by 22 60 
The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary Dow, 16 by 60 
The Rector’s Ward, - 19 by 2i 
The Marriage of John Alden, i in the “Court- 

ship of Miles Standish,” - 

3 The Virgin and Child. the celebrated Ma- 
donna della Scala, by Correggio, 

Evangeline, from Longfellow, - - 

Beatrice Cenci, from es cctstonted painting 
by Guido, - - 

Jean D’Are, - 

Age and Infancy, ¢ a beautiful Family Group, 

The Happy Family, do. do, 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, from Longfellow, = - 

The Farm Yard, by Hearing. companion to 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, . - . 
The Jews-Harp Lesson, by Brunet, . . 
The Little Bird, by Brunet, - 
Les Orphelines, copy ome celebrated paint- 

ing, - - - 9byl1l, 

They are the originators of the several most popular new 

styles of painting, and publishers of the new book, ArT 
LECREATIONS. The careful experience of several years is 
given in this book, with that of Professor Day, the pioneer 
teacher, who has successfully taught in Europe and the 
best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions how to make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, &c. Some of the 
branches taught are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and Paint- 
ing, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, Papier Mache, Cone-Work, 
Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, Potichomanie, Leather-Work, 
Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or 
Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian Painting, Antique 
Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax Flowers, from the crude 
wax, to the beautiful and perfect flower, fruit, &c., Sign 
Painting, Shell Work, Painting on Ground Glass, Magic 
Imitation of Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Pano- 
rama Painting, Embroidery, Coloring Photographs, Water- 
&e. 


14 by 


16 by 
16 by 23 
6 by 
12 by 16, 
16 by 22 


13 by 
14 by 


13 by 
9 by ll, 
9 by ll, 


Price 
This and all our pictures and books sent, post-paid, 
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TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Roly-Poly Pudding.—Make a rich pudding-paste with 
flour and butter, without suet, but as light as possible. 
Roll it out thin, and cut it to the breadth of eight or ten 
inches, making it at the same time as long as you please; 
but half pound of flour and five ounces of butter, wetted 
with water, will probably be sufficient when rolled out 
quite smooth; then spread upon it a thick layer of rasp- 
berry, currant, or any other sort of jam, but leave about an 
inch of all the edges bare. That done, roll it round; the 
roll of paste will secure the fruit, and the ends must be 
twisted together for the same purpose. Wrap it ina nicely 
floured cloth, and boil it for two to three hours according 
to size. Take it up quite hot, and when served cut it cross- 
wise. It may appear homely, but it is an excellent and 
much-admired pudding. 

Sponge Cake.—Half pound of Brown & Polson’s corn 
flour, quarter or half pound of butter, and two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, to be very well mixed together. Take 
three eggs, and beat the yolks and whites separately for 


Each are prepared on suitable paper, with tints, &c.; and } fifteen minutes, then add to them quarter pound bruised * 
full directions to paint, to mix each ¢olor, frame, &c., with- ; white sugar; mix all together, flavor to taste, and beat for 
out extra charge. There are no cther publishers of such $ fifteen minutes; put it into a well-buttered tin, papered all 
pictures, nor can any other pictures be made to so fully 3 round two inches deeper than the tin, and bake in a quick 
resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain perfect as these. * oven for one hour. 
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To Make a Cabinet Pudding.—Butter a pudding basin, 5 
and line the inside with a layer of raisins that have been ; 
previously stoned. Then cut some thin bread and butter, 
taking off the crust, and fill the basin with it; in another 
basin beat three eggs, and add to them a pint of milk, with 
sugar and spice. Mix all well together, and pour the whole 
into the first basin with the bread and butter. Let it stand § 
half an hour, and then tie @ floured cloth over it in the 
usual manner, taking care that the basin is quite full. 
This is a most delicious pudding; and when turned out of 
the basin it has a singular appearance, the outside being 
quite covered with raisins, 

Cold Fish.—By the following plan a good dish may be 
made from any kind of cold fish. Free the fish from the 
bone, and cut into smail pieces. Season this with onions 
and parsley chopped, and salt and pepper. Beat two eggs 
well with a tablespoonful of ketchup. Mix the whole to- 
gether with the fish, and put it in a baking dish with two 
or three small slices of bacon over it. Bake before the fire 
in a Dutch oven. Serve with melted butter or oyster 
sauce, 

To Make Capillaire.—Mix six eggs well beat up, with 
fourteen pounds of loaf sugar and three pounds of coarse 
sugar. Put them into three quarts of water, boil it twice, 
skim it well, and add a quarter of a pint of orange-flowet 
water; strain it through a jelly-bag, and put it into bottles 
for use. A spoonful or two of this syrup put into a draught 
of either cold or warm water, makes it drink exceedingly 
pleasant. 

A Cheshire Pudding.—Make a crust as for a fruit pud- 
ding, roll it out to fourteen or fifteen inches in length, and 
eight or nine in width; spread with raspberry jam, or any 
other preserve of a similar kind, and roll it up in the man- 
ner of a collared eel. Wrap a cloth round it two or three 
times, and tie it tight at each end. Two hours and a quar- 
ter will boil it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Receipt for Soft Corns.—Soak the feet well in hot water 
before going “fo bed, then pare down the corn, and, after 
having just moistened it, rub a little lunar caustic on the 
corn and just around the edge, till it turns light gray. By 
the next morning it will be black, and when the burnt 
skin peels off it will leave no vestige of the corn under- 
neath. Of course, the corn is liable to return, but not for 
some length of time. Or—Scrape a bit of common chalk, 
and put a pinch of the powder on the corn at night, bind- 
ing a piece of linen round. Repeat this for a few days, 
when the corn will come off in little scales. 

To Restore Faded Writing.—The writing should be 
lightly once brushed over with diluted muriatic acid, the 
strength as sold as such at all chemists’ shops. As soon as 
the paper is thoroughly damped, it must be again brushed 
over with a saturated solution of yellow ferruginate of pot- 
ash, when immediately the writing appears in Prussian 
blue. In this latter operation plenty of the liquid should 
be employed, and care should be taken that the brush be 
not used so roughly as to tear the surface of the paper. 

A Useful Embrocation for Rheumatism, Lumbago, or 
Strains.—Half oz. of strongest camphorated spirit, one oz. 
spirits of turpentine, one raw egg, half-pint best vinegar. 
Well mix the whole, and keep it closely corked. To be 
rubbed in three or four times a day. For rheumatism in the 
head, or face-ache, rub all over the back of the head and 
neck, as well as the part which is the immediate seat of 
pain. 

Excellent Eye-Wash.—Three or five grains of alum dis- 
solved in half a pint of water, and applied to the eyes when- 
ever they are weak or inflamed. 
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AND TOILET RECEIPTS. 
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Hair of Children.—It is a great mistake to plait the hair 
of children under twelve years of age. The process of plait- 
ing more or less strains the hairs in their root by pulling 
them tight; tends to deprive them of their requisite supply 
of nutriment, and checks their growth. The hair of girls 
should be cut rather short, and allowed to curl freely. 
When they are about eleven or twelve, the hair should be 
twisted. 

Relief for Quinsey—A teacupful of red sage leaves to 
one quart of water, boil ten minutes, add four tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar, and sweeten with honey. In the first stage 
of the disease, it might be used as a gargle, aiid then to 
rinse the mouth; it should be used warm. It will be found 
invaluable. 

Deficiency of Wax in the Ear.—Deafness is sometimes 
the consequence of a morbidly dry state of the inner pas- 
sages of the ear. In such cases, introduce a bit of cotton 
wool dipped in an equal mixture of oil of turpentine and 
oil of almonds, or in the liniment of carbonate of ammonia, 

Hair Wash.—One drachm of tincture of lytta, half an 
ounce of spirits of wine, half an ounce of spirits of rose- 
mary. Put these into a bottle, and add halfa pint of cold 
water. 
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TOILET RECEIPTS. 

To Keep Your Hands Nice.—Wash them with sand-soap, 
and immediately afterward with fresh water. Then, while 
they are wet, put into the palm of each hand a very small 
portion of rose-cream or almond cream, (such as gentlemen 
use for shaving, and is to be had of all the perfumers), and 
rub the cream all over them, hard and thoroughly. It 
forms a strong lather, which will render your hands very 
soft and smooth; the pores having first been well opened by 
the friction of the sand-soap. In some very fair and deli- 
cate skins, the sand-soap may, at first, leave an uncomfort- 
able irritation, which, however, is generally removed, by 
the immediate application of the rose-cream. Otherwise, 
use the rose-cream without the soap. 

Honey Soap.—Make it in this manner:—Cut thin two 
pounds of yellow soap, into a double saucepan, occasionally 
stirring it till it is melted, which will be in a few minutes 
if the water is kept boiling around it; then add quarter of 
a pound of palm oil, quarter of a pound of honey, three 
pennyworth of true oil of cinnamon; let all boil together 
another six or eight minutes; pour out and stand it by till 
next day, it is then fit for immediate use. 

Lemon Pomatum.—Best lard, two pounds; suet, half a 
pound; dissolve with a gentle heat, and mix them well to- 
gether. Then add four ounces of orange-flower water, and 
four ounces of rose-water, and mix them well together 
before adding, or they will separate. Having done this, 
add a quarter of an ounce of essence of lemon; halfa drachm 
of musk, and half a drachm of oil of thyme. 

Superior Lip Salve—White wax, two and‘a half ounces; 
spermaceti, three-quarters of an ounce; oil of almonds, four 
ounces. Mix well together, and apply a little to the lips at 
night. Another—A dessert spoonful of salad oil in a saucer, 
hold it over a candle, and drop melted wax over it till the 
oil is thinly covered; when they are incorporated, pour it 
into boxes. (Wax taper will do.) 

Invaluable Dentifrice-—Dissolve two ounces of borax in 
three pints of boiling water; before quite cold, add one tea- 
spoonful of tincture of myrrh, and one tablespoonful of 
spirits of camphor; bottle the mixture for use. One wine- 
glassful of this solution, added to a half pint of tepid water, 
is sufficient for each application. 

To Color Pomatum.—Yellow, by palm oil or annato; 
red, by alkanet root; and green by guaiacum, or the green 
leaves of parsley. 
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Soft Hands.—Many ladies occupy an hour or two daily 
in the kitchen. This is no improvement to the hands, 
which, another part of the day, may be desirous of taking 
up fancy work. Old kid gloves may be worn, in many 
domestic pursuits, with great advantage. One of the secrets 
of keeping the hands in good condition, is to dry them 
thoroughly after wetting them. At the end of the morn- 
ing’s work, wash them in hot water, with the best soap, 
and apply milk of roses. Always wash your hands in cold 
water before going to bed, apply the milk of roses, rub per- 
fectly dry, and sleep for a few nights wearing a pair of old 
kid gloves. In a short time your hands will be in a soft 
and smooth condition. 


PARLOR GAMES. 


My Lapy’s Tortet.—The name of an article of dress, is 
given to each one of the company; chairs are placed for all 
the party but one, so as to leave one chair too few. 

They all seat themselves but one, who is called the 
Lady’s Maid, and stands in the centre. When the maid 
calls for any article of dress, the one who has that name 
instantly rises, repeats the word and seats herself again 
directly ; for instance the maid says, 

* My lady’s up and wants her dress.” 
says the one who has that name, rising at the 
same time she speaks, and sitting down again as quickly. 

“My lady’s up and wants her brush.” 


“Brush!” says Brush, jumping up and repeating her 


“Dress!” 


name. 

*My lady’s up and wants her handkerchief, watch and 
chain.” : 

“Handkerchief!” “Watch!” and “Chain!” says each 


one of the three, rising togetlier. 

“My lady’s up and wants her whole toilet.’ When this 
is said, then every one must jump up and change chairs, 
azd as there is a chair too few, of course it occasions a 
scramble, and whoever is left standing must be Lady’s 
Maid and call to the others as before. 
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FIRESIDE MAGIC. 


To cause Wine AND WATER TO CHANGE PiAces.—Fill a 
small narrow-necked bulb with port wine, or with water 
and colored spirit of wine, and put the bulb into a tall, 
narrow glass jar, which is then to be filled up with cold 
water: immediately, the colored fluid will issue from the 
bulb, and accumulate on the surface of the water in the 
jar, while colorless water will be seen accumulating at the 
bottom of the bulb. By close inspection, the descending 
current of the water may also be observed, and the colored 
and the colorless liquids be seen to pass each other in the 
narrow neck of the bulb without mixing. Lhe whole of 
the colored fluid will shortly have ascended, and the bulb 
will be entirely filled with clear water. 

MorE THAN FvLu.—Fill a glass to the brim with water, 


ani you may add to it spirit of wine without causing the « 


water to overflow, as the spirit will enter into the pores of 
the water, 

Tue Warter-proor Sreve.—Fill a very fine wire-gauze 
sicve with water, and it will not run through the inter- 
stices, but be retained among them by capillary attraction 
an its own cohesive power. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

FG. 1.—Dinner DRESS OF THIN WHITE MUSLIN for a water- 
iwe-place. The lower part of the skirt is trimmed with 
seven embroidered ruffles. The body is made high, slightly 
fall at the waist before and behind, and finished with a 
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AUGUST. 


narrow frill. The sleeves are large, and are trimmed with 
pink ribbon and points of embroidery. Over the body is 
worn a Zouave jacket of thin white muslin, and ornamented 
to correspond with the rest of the dress. Broad, Leghorn 
flat. 

Fig. 1.—DINNER DRESS OF PEARI-COLORED GRENADINE, 
FIGURED IN -GREEN.—The skirt is trimmed with seven 
flourices of the same material-as the dress, the top one 
being finished with a puff. Corsage high and slightly full 
at the waist. Pagoda sleeves trimmed with two ruffles 
and a puff. Head-dress of black lace. 

Fig. 111.—Sea-Saore Costume.—The sacque may be made 
of gray flannel, cashmere, or silk, according to the fancy of 
the wearer, and it may be braided in colors lik¢é the mate- 
rial, or of some pretty contrasting color. It is finished with 
a hood, which can be worn or: not, according to the wish ot 
the wearer. 

Fie. 1v.+Sea-SHore DRESS FOR A LITTLE Gint.—The dress, 
basque, cape, and hood are all composed of stone-colored 
The bottom of the basque, the sleeves, cape, 
and hood are trimmed with a quilling of the material of 
which they are composed. 


cashmere. 


Fic, v.—BREAKFAST DRESS OF WHITE MARSEILLES.—This 
very beautiful dress may be made into a walking costume 
at a watering-place, with the addition of a hat, and a deep 
cape of the material of the dress. The dress is made in the 
Imperatrice style, that is, like a deep basque, with the 
body and skirt cut in one piece. It is trimmed down the 
front, around the bottom of the skirt, and around the 
sleeves and cape, with a band of corn-colored Marseilles. 
The large mould buttons are also covered with corn-colored 
Marseilles. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The two most fashionable colors are 
known by the titles of the Magenta and the Solferino. The 
first of these is an extremely agreeable and refreshing 
green, with a tinge of blue in its shade, the second a sort 
of intense, deep-toned, brilliant peach, inclining to what is 
understood by the dahlia color. It is not necessary to say 
that both of these have received their names in France. 
Gray, however, is the fashionable color for traveling-dresses, 
or ordinary walking-dresses. It has the advantage of not 
being conspicuous on the street, and of not showing dust. 
The material for these dresses is very varied, nearly all, 
however, having a little wool and silk in it, and ranging 
in price from twelve and a half cents, up to one dollar 
and a quarter. A very excellent and pretty dress may be 
bought for from twelve and a half to twenty-five cents a 
yard, 

SmaLu Rurries are still very much worn on nearly all 
kinds of dresses, but they do not generally extend much 
higher than the knee. 

Zovave Jackets of black silk or cashmere, embroidered 
in cither black, crimson, or gold, are very much worn over 
light summer dresses, as well as those of thin white muslin. 

BALL Dresses are of extreme elegance; rich white satin 
trimmed in various ways, either with tulle and flowers, or 
rich lace flounces looped with bouquets, are in favor. Light 


: colored tulles and silk gauze are also much worn; emerald 


$ green, pink, and pale blue, being the favorite colors: white 
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tulle with gold or silver stars or spots has a charming effect: 
the bodies have the waists round with broad sashes; the 
fronts crossed by draperies or folds, and the sleeves full. 

Bonnets this season are extremely elegant; white chip 
mixed with crape, tulle, or blonde for dress bonnets; while 
for morning wear there is soft Leghorn, and those fine 
straws which have always so fresh and charming an ap- 
pearance, particularly for young ladies. 

MANTILLAS are generally made to fall loosely over the 
figure, and are composed of black silk, or lace, or white 
muslin, The tight basques are much less seen during the 
warm weather. 
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THE ARAB BOURNOUS. 
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COLLARS AND SLEEVE. 























HEAD-DRESS. 
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STRAW BONNET. 
PLUMED BONNET. 
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NiW STYLE BODY. 





NEW STYLES FOR FALL BONNETS. 




















